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In a recent article in this periodical the concept of the cultural 
landscape has been severely criticised.* Two years of investigation 
at first hand of current trends in geography in the United States, 
Germany and France, effected through many personal contacts, 
have convinced the writer of the fact that the great majority o 
leading geographers abroad accept the study of landscape as an in- 
tegral part—according to some thecentral objective—of geography. 
And these scholars are just as eager as Crowe to avoid a behaviour 
which is “‘ cryptozoic”’ and to face “ the glare of human truths.” 
It is thus essential clearly to understand the concept of the morpho- 
logical study of landscape before it is possible or permissible to 
embark upon criticism of it. It is the object of this paper, first, 
to analyse the concept as conceived by its leading exponents ; 
second, briefly to consider certain trends, as illustrated in repre- 
sentative studies ; third, on the basis of this assessment, to reply 
to Crowe’s criticism of the concept and its methods. 


THE LANDSCAPE CONCEPT * 
First let us give literal definition to our terms. Morphology is 
that branch of biology which is concerned with the form of animals 
and plants, and of the structures, homologies and metamorphoses which 
govern or influence those forms (Murray’s English Dictionary). 
Geographers are familiar with the scope and methods of the 
morphology of land forms (Geomorphology). The morphological 

approach is here to be extended to the investigation of landscape. 
What is landscape? Literally it is the scene within the range 
of an observer’s vision. As many German geographers express it, 
* P. R. Crowe, “‘ On Progress in Geography,” S.G.M., 54, Jan. 1938. Whereas 
Mr. Crowe sought to analyse the roots of British geographical thought, Dr. Dickinson 
in this article confines his attention exclusively to foreign trends. An appraisal and 
criticism of British geography in the light of these trends, by the same writer, will 


be found in “Die gegenw4rtigen Strémungen der britischen Geographie,” Geog. Zeit., 
July 1938. Both authors are alone responsible for their respective statements.—Ed. 


A 
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“It is subjectively experienced by the artist. The geographer 
tries to describe it objectively and to understand it in its entirety.” * 
Three elements constitute the earth’s surface features and hence 
make up the content of the landscape: land forms, vegetation, 
and the evidences of human activity, as modifications of, and 
additions to, the natural features. The land forms and their plant 
cover build the natural landscape (WNaturlandschaft) ; the material 
features, in compact areal association, which are the result of 
the transformation of a natural landscape through human occu- 
pance, form the cultural landscape (Kulturlandschaft). Thirdly, the 
term primitive landscape (Urlandschaft) has been adopted to denote 
the character of an area, with its natural plant cover, preceding 
definite human occupance and alteration of it. Let us now examine 
the scope of the morphological study of landscape, and particularly 
of the cultural landscape, according to its chief exponents. 


GERMANY : OTTO SCHLUTER ? 


The concept of the morphology of the cultural landscape is 
not new. . At the end of the nineteenth century Otto Schliiter, 
dissatisfied with the position of “‘ anthropogeography ” as conceived 
by von Richthofen, Ratzel and their contemporaries, endeavoured 
to avoid the ramifications of the environmentalist concept by giving 
to human geography a more limited sphere, fixed by a definite 
field of facts, which could be subjected to a discipline similar to 
that of physical geography. ‘‘ What we desire is . . . limitation 
in the subject-matter and objectivity in the observation.” 7 He 
suggested that human geography should aim at “‘ the recognition 
of the form and arrangement of the earth-bound phenomena as 
far as they are perceptible to the senses.” 2 

Schliiter claimed that his method was morphological and its 
procedure parallel to the study of land forms. All human dis- 
tributions of a non-material character, such as social, economic, 
racial, psychological and political conditions, are excluded from 
this study as ends in themselves and are considered only in so far 
as they are contributory to an understanding of the evolution and 
character oflandscape. The cultural landscape embraces, according 
to Schliiter, both the fixed, or immobile, and the mobile forms. 
The immobile forms embrace “all the effects which every period 
and every culture, according to the measure of its forces, has 
wrought upon the landscape.” 2“) The mobile forms include Man, 
in his association with his works, in his movements, and in his 
distribution. The cultural landscape includes, therefore, not only 
the routes and the route patterns, but also the men and goods 
which move along them.?(/) 

It follows from Schliiter’s concept that his small region 
(Landschaft) is a landscape or physiognomic unit in which all the 
‘perceptible phenomena,” both natural and human, which have 
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areal significance, together form a distinct association. It 
is fundamental to this concept that the first aim in treating an 
area should be accurately to describe the landscape. This aim, 
as Schliiter has repeatedly stated, is frequently sacrificed to the 
search for causal relations. Secondly, the region is to be examined 
as to the origins, functions and grouping of its landscape elements. 
‘This. attitude demands therefore the study of how the cultural 
landscape has evolved from the original or natural landscape. 

Passarge’s Landschafisraum is identical with Schliiter’s unit, 
but the method of study in each case is fundamentally different.? 
Schliiter restricts his attention to the landscape unit as the subject- 
matter of investigation. Passarge pursues fully the precise nature 
and extent of the direct and indirect influences exerted by the 
Landschaftsraum (including towns) upon all aspects of human and 
animal life. Thus, as he has frequently stated, we are led into the 
realms of biology, psychology and medicine. It is precisely the 
ramifications of this concept which Schliiter rejects. Passarge’s 
method of regional delimitation has been adopted by some 
- geographers, but his general concept has had little influence on 
trends in Germany. Schliiter’s concept, however, together with 
that of Hettner, has exercised a profound influence on the whole 
development of German geography. 

The following views of outstanding geographers may be selected 
as affording a measure of the minimum of opinion which they 
hold in common with their colleagues. Albrecht Penck! claims 
that “the essence of geography is that it deals with terrestrial 
areas,” and that “‘ the visible content of the landscape determines 
the content of ‘modern geography.” He states that the smallest 
region (Landschaft) is an area which possesses unity of Form and 
Function. Such regions, he writes, “‘ we shall call chores, adopting 
in a more limited sense the term used by Solch.” 1 Norbert Krebs, 
the pupil and successor of Penck, holds the same view®; but 
adds further that to understand the landscape and the areal 
relationships of its elements, it is essential to examine the social 
structure and peculiarities of the society which created and lives 
in it. This concept is generally accepted in Germany, and indeed 
Leo Waibel, a pupil of Hettner and a leading contemporary 
geographer, has declared that “ The study of the cultural landscape, 
stimulated by Schliiter, stands in the foreground of geographical 
interest.”’ § mii ¥ 


FRANCE : JEAN BRUNHES 


Here landscape enters the geographical vocabulary as aspect, 
physiognomie, paysage, each term being applied to both rural and 
urban areas. The first large pioneer work on the morphology of 
the cultural landscape was attempted by Jean Brunhes in 1910. 
His whole outlook, as he often stated, was inspired by the teaching 
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of Vidal de la Blache.? Brunhes elaborated a system of human 
geography with its raw material in the “visible and tangible ” 
facts of human activity on the earth’s surface. In his six groups 
of essential facts he included not only the road, but also the 
traffic (circulation) which moves upon it. In the road he saw not 
only the outward expression of man’s activity but also the source 
of repercussions upon human activity. C. Vallaux has elaborated 
a view which sums up the French attitude : ‘‘ The transformation 
of natural regions and the substitution of entirely new or pro- 
foundly modified regions is precisely the object of enquiry of 
human geography.” § One could wish for no better illustration 
than Blanchard’s studies of Flanders (1906) and Grenoble (1911). 
Mlle. Lefévre and Michotte consider that “‘Regional geography may 
be defined as the science of the terrestrial landscapes (paysages).” ® 
Others have shown by argument and example that they share the 
same concept. As Demangeon told the writer, the concept of the 
cultural landscape has been implicit in French geography for 
thirty years. 


Tue Unirep States: Cart O. SAUER 


The acquaintance of British geographers with recent trends 
seems to be derived mainly from the United States. Here the 
ideas of a school of thought which has becofne prominent in recent 
years have been inspired largely by the views of certain German 
geographers. The medium of transference is Carl Sauer. It is 
clear, from consultation of the references in Sauer’s basic work on 
concept and methodology, The Morphology of Landscape, that in 
the elaboration of his concept he was greatly influenced by the 
writings of Hettner, Passarge and Krebs. Briefly his argument 
runs as follows. He accepts the chorological concept of Hettner, 
but narrows down the facts it embraces. He maintains that 
geography is to find “its entire field in the landscape on the basis 
of the significant reality of chorological relation.” ‘* Morphology,” 
he writes, ‘“‘ rests upon three postulates, (1) that there is a unit of 
organic or quasi-organic quality, that is, a structure to which 
certain component elements are necessary, these component elements 
being called Forms ...; (2) that similarity of form in different 
structures is recognised because of functional equivalence, the forms 
then being ‘homologous’ ; and (3) that the structural units may 
be placed in a series, especially into developmental sequence. . . .” 
The facts of geography, he maintains, are place facts, and their 
association in area gives rise to the concept of landscape. This 
is “‘ an area made up ofa distinct association of forms, both physical 
and cultural.” Its reality is based on “ recognisable constitution, 
limits and generic relation to other landscapes. . . . Its structure 
and function are determined by integrant dependent forms.” It is 
to be understood as to origin, growth and function. 
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Such an area, Sauer claims, is the equivalent of Penck’s chore. 
It is in origin a natural landscape and may be modified and trans- 
formed through human occupance to form a cultural landscape. 
The forms of the cultural landscape he enumerates as follows : 
Habitation (type and grouping), Production (land use, workshop), 
Communication, and Population (density and mobility). ‘‘ There 
may be a succession of these landscapes with a succession of 
cultures.” Hence ‘“‘ We cannot form an idea of landscape except 
in terms of its time relations as well as of its space relations. It is 
In a continuous process of development or of dissolution and 
replacement.” It follows from this point of view that “ historical 
geography may be considered as the series of changes which the 
cultural landscape has undergone and therefore involves the 
reconstruction of past cultural landscapes.’’ Thus Sauer concludes 
that the task of geography is ‘‘ to grasp the content, individuality 
and relation of areas, in which man comes in for his due attention 
as part of the area, but only in so far as he is areally significant 
by his presence and works. 


CRITICISM AND RESTATEMENT 


We may now draw the following conclusions from this summary 
of representative foreign opinion regarding the landscape concept. 

1. The description and explanation of the earth’s surface features 
and their areal associations is a main goal of geography. Land- 
scape, the object of this investigation, is a complex of natural and 
human features. The cultural landscape, which is the result of 
man’s transformation of a natural landscape, is given two inter- 
pretations: (a) it is generally considered to embrace the fixed 
features, i.e. the works of man, in area; (b) with the latter are 
included, by Schliiter, Brunhes and Sauer, the visible mobile elements 
which are areally significant, i.e. the density and mobility of 
population and commerce. In order to avoid the difficulties 
involved in equating the English term “landscape” with the 
varied German usage of Landschaft we shall definitely restrict the 
meaning of ‘landscape ”’ to the fixed features in the composition 
of terrestrial area. ‘“‘ Chorography ” is the name given by Sauer’s 
followers to the field of study embraced by the second inter- 
pretation, since the unit of study is the small landscape entity 
(chore) ; and special emphasis is given to description. In fact, 
* choromorphology ” would be a more exact definition of Sauer’s 
concept. 

The units or elements of landscape are areal facts such as may 
be represented in ground-plan upon a large-scale topographical map. 
They are to be examined with regard to their form (structure, 
materials, style), their pattern (or arrangement in area), and their 
function. The method of defining and handling the landscape 
elements, with primary emphasis upon areal relationships, dis- 
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tinguishes the province of geography from that of other sciences 
which deal with landscape, as, for example, architecture or cultural 
anthropology. ; f 

Full understanding of the present landscape elements, either in 
compact areal association or in the areal occurrence of single or 
related elements, is the goal of study. This can only be attained 
in terms of the process of human activity in time and area. Such a 
concept demands, therefore, not only an examination of the 
character and functioning of landscape at the present time, but 
also an evolutionary treatment of the development, on the site of 
a natural landscape, of the human or cultural landscape, which 
may be effected through the agency of, and in association with, 
the vicissitudes of human occupance. It must thus be stated 
emphatically that this view examines the landscape, not as a mass 
of inert phenomena, but as the expression of human life and 
activity. It aims throughout at the correlation of the work with the 
works of man in area. 

2, Certain amendments must be made to the views outlined 
above. It is assumed that a similarity in form and an areal 
association of related forms connotes a similarity of function and 
hence a functional unity in area. This is an important principle 
to which we shall return ; but it is only a half-truth, for function 
and form are not necessarily in harmony. Form is a cultural 
attribute. In origin, an element is designed to serve a definite 
function within a given social and economic system. Its form 
becomes stylised and is transferred by migration and culture- 
contact, and although it may be adapted to different conditions, 
it retains its essential characteristics, as, for instance, field systems, 
farmsteads, village forms and urban ground-plans. Further, in 
human occupance of area, there is usually a lag between a change 
of life and the creation of new forms to meet the new conditions 
and needs. 

3. The réle of the ‘“‘ mobile forms” in the geographical study 
of area requires clarification, particularly with regard to the 
functional interrelations of the culture-elements of the landscape 
(t.e. their dynamic relationships). If a small region contains a 
variety of sub-regions, each distinct in its landscape associations, 
on what criteria is their grouping to make a whole determined ? 
In what sense is the whole a functional entity? Frequently, as 
Penck says, such regions exist in nature. But such a landscape 
association may be determined on the basis of human relations, 
as, for instance, a pays, or the area which is tributary to a village 
or town. It is not sufficient to treat the form and function of 
the elements, and to regard a region simply as the sum of its 
visible parts. Moreover, it is pedantic to limit such a treatment 
to the visible phenomena. We must know how the elements 
hang together in area on the basis of human relationships, 
irrespective of the tangible landscape expression of these relations. 
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Krebs ® overcomes this difficulty, since he sees in the landscape the 
main object of geographical study but includes in his regional 
concept, not only the functions of the individual elements of the 
landscape, but also the relations of those elements to each other, 
together with the relations of the region to its neighbours. 

4. The landscape purists claim that “ the visible scene ”’ defines 
the field of the geographer’s concern with human activity. This 
is the red herring of the “ morphology of landscape” and has 
few supporters. Pedantic adherence to it excludes in theory the 
study of human areal associations fer se apart from their relations 
with the landscape. It is an attitude which we emphatically deny, 
as is clear from the previous paragraph. The American choro- 
graphers adhere strictly to it, stress form and pattern, but fail 
clearly to define the réle of space-relations in the integration of 
area. Schliiter’s view, on the other hand, while it is accepted 
by all Germany, does not set the limit to the scope of geographical 
study in that country. His view has always been balanced by that 
of Hettner, who contends that ‘‘ Not only the landscape scene (Bild) 
but also the essential personality (Wesen) of the region must be 
considered as the object of regional study. This ‘ personality ’ 
consists in the totality of those distinctive features of a region, 
within the boundaries of which they are united and causally inter- 
related.” 12. Further, in France it is significant that Brunhes’ work 
appeared about the same time as Vidal de la Blache’s articles on 
the genres de vie.1® Throughout its development, French geography 
has been dominated by the balanced concept of the character and 
transformation of area, in the ensemble of its features, through human 
activity therein. 

5. Morphology, in the strict sense of the term, is concerned 
primarily with form and secondarily with function in so far as it 
governs: form. But geography is concerned with both form and 
function on a footing of equality. These may be referred to as 
the “‘ physiognomic ” and ‘“‘ physiological”? aspects of the study 
respectively.6 Each may be studied independently, but the common 
basis of investigation is the character and association in area of 
the elements of landscape. This view is not an attempt to circum- 
scribe the field of geography, but it does maintain that the 
fundamental approach, the common basis, to the geographical 
study of area is the evolutionary description and interpretation 
of landscape, viewed as the expression of man’s activity in his 
relations to it. MB 

6. This concept of geography is not new. It was explicit in 
the teaching of Vidal de la Blache, who considered that geography 
is the science of places and not of men, and that one of its main 
tasks is the description and understanding of the physiognomy of 
regions.12®) To limit geography to the establishment of inter- 
relations between Nature and Man is to accept only part of this 
concept, for strict adherence to it omits much which is culturally 
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conditioned in the physiognomy of area. Moreover, a science 
cannot be defined on the basis of particular causal relationships : 
it must have a definite body of material for investigation. The 
recognition of this fact, and the direction of research to the study 
of landscape and society on the lines here presented, is the most 
significant and widespread trend of post-war geography in other 
countries. Let us turn to a brief summary of some of these trends 
and to the problems they present. 


SOME PROBLEMS AND RECENT TRENDS 
I. Tue MorpuHoLocy OF SETTLEMENT 


According to Mlle. Lefévre, “the house is a part of the land- 
scape which it animates, on the same footing as the forms of relief, 
the streams which build it, and the plant associations which clothe 
it.’ 14 The form and grouping of buildings, she decides, are the 
essential geographical facts, and in distinguishing an urban from 
a rural settlement, ‘‘ it is in the caractéres paysagesques that we must 
seek for the contrast and consequently the elements of definition.” ® 
The form of the rural habitat consists primarily in the construction 
and grouping of its buildings, secondarily in materials and style. 
Explanation lies in the origin (in situ or imported) and the type 
of rural economy with which it is, and has been, associated. 
The study of farmsteads, along the lines clearly enunciated by 
Demangeon, figures in a number of important regional studies 
in France, and recent parallels are to be found in Germany © 
and America.16 

Since the publication of Meitzen’s work, the forms of villages, 
their distribution and origins have been in the forefront of geo- 
graphical research. The first geographer to give definite direction 
to this work was Schliiter some forty years ago. Since that date, 
and more especially in recent years, much has been achieved with 
regard to the morphology of settlements and field systems, and 
their relations to each other.” The object of study is the form 
of the settlement and not merely the relationship of the settlement 
to physical conditions. The thorough handling of historical source 
materials is basic to such studies.18 

Urban morphology is approached by a similar method. This 
is an established field of geography in Germany and has elicited 
a considerable body of scholarly research.22 The main problem 
is to select, from the study of individual towns, the constituent 
elements (including site) which make up the urban entity ; and 
then to recognise groupings of these elements, and to establish, 
by induction, urban morphological types. 

The final objective of such study is to determine the distribution 
of morphological types and to interpret them as the regional 
expression of common conditions of origin, growth and function, 
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Both ground-plan and build come within the scope of this study. 
A major cultural region, the theatre of similar trends of human 
activity and association, should be susceptible of correlation with 
the unifying features of its visible landscape forms—the mirror of 
its cultural heritage. Fleure has treated this subject in his studies 
of city morphology !®; it figures prominently in the joint work 
of Brunhes and Deffontaines on the human geography of France 29 ; 
and one of the best examples is the study of the Balkan Peninsula 
by Cjivic, in which he portrays the plan, build and aspect of the 
rural and urban settlements in their relations to the “ zones of 
civilisation.” The same approach is basic to many city studies. 
Leighley, in his discussion of major art regions,2! has thus touched 
upon a real problem of landscape, even though one may disagree with 
his terminology and his over-emphasis of “ social psycho-dynamics.” 


II. LANDscAPE AND ECONOMY 


The character and interrelations of the physiognomic and physio- 
logical aspects in the field of economic geography have received 
special attention from Professor Leo Waibel. He writes 26 : 
*“* Every inhabited area has its peculiar type of economy. To this 
corresponds a particular economic landscape, which is determined 
by the character of the unit of economy (Betriebsform) and the aim 
of its production.” Thus a particular type of farming (Betriebsform) 
has a distribution in area which constitutes a farming region. 
It is part of a wider range of farming practices, which together 
constitute a major type of rural economy (Wirischaftsform)—as, 
for example, arable, pastoral or plantation agriculture, horticulture 
or tree-culture. Each of these major types of economy is associated 
with a corresponding and distinct economic landscape, itself an 
association of cultivated plants introduced and controlled by man, 
and called by Waibel an ‘‘ economic formation” (Wirtschaftsforma- 
tion). This concept Waibel has applied in a number of regional 
studies, and recently in his major work on the African Tropics.?6(). 7 

This concept is applicable and gives clarity of objective to the 
geography of industrial production. If we are to judge from recent 
contributions to the study, it is concerned with (1) the character of 
industry and its distribution in area—and let it be frankly stated 
that it is primarily concerned with the localisation of industry and 
its processes in area, and not merely with the effort to analyse 
“ geographical” qua natural influences; (2) the location and 
grouping of the landscape features which are associated with 
particular industries. We contend that a main objective of such 
study should be directed to the correlation of landscape associations 
with the character of industrial distributions. The industrial 
units, whether scattered or compact in area, are to be understood 
with regard to their function and interrelationships. The lay- 
out of the iron and steel works, the coal-mining landscape or 
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the textile factories of the Pennine Valleys together with their 
dependent residential areas, are readily recognisable associations. 
In the treatment of light industries the main problem is to seek 
the association in area of the form of the industrial units (e.g. size, 
number of storeys, transport facilities) with the function or industrial 
process. This association is well illustrated in the new industrial 
areas of north-west London. 

Commodities and people in movement constitute the dynamic 
element of economic geography. Here the equivalent of the unit 
type of economy is the area of integration of the movement and 
exchange of commodities, i.e. its circulation. Its physiognomic 
counterpart has its lineaments in the route pattern. In itself, 
as a cartographic design, the route-net of a parish or of a major 
economic region is meaningless. It can only be understood 
(1) in relation to the other phenomena of landscape, (2) in its 
historical development, and (3) in its functions—i.e. the character 
and density of the commodities which use it. 

This brings us at once to the problem of the urban area,”® 
which is to describe and explain its build and extent as a functioning 
entity in area. Thus we are concerned with (1) the distribution of 
all urban centres, considered as products of social and economic 
conditions and not as the eruptions of natural forces; (2) the 
interrelation of form and function with regard to the urban 
built-up area and its parts (regions) ; (3) the correlation of the 
population of the urban centre, its function and its aspect, with 
the character of the area served by, and serving, it ; (4) the outer 
limits in area of the urban entity, examined in terms of landscape 
association and functional relationships. Genetic and dynamic 
interpretation is essential to the study of these problems. The 
urban centre in all these respects is absolutely inseparable from 
the route pattern and its traffic movement. 


III. THe Evouution or LANDSCAPE 


In the last ten years many studies of small areas reveal an 
important departure from the established concept and method 
of regional geography as practised, for example, by Hettner and 
Gradmann.*® An evolutionary method is adopted, based upon a 
series of cross-sections selected at critical periods in the develop- 
ment of the area. In each period society and landscape are cor- 
related in their areal interrelations ; but the principal objective, 
and that which gives unity to the whole, is an appreciation of the 
changing character of the area directed towards an understanding 
of its present physiognomy, function and individuality. This 
interpretation has as its goal the presentation of the region as it 
is now, which it may regard in the light either of a terminus ad quem 
or an origo a qua. 


The work of the Sauer school, which has already been noticed, 
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is confined to cultural landscapes in the south-western United 
States, Mexico and South America. In Germany Hans Spethmann 
led the attack on the methods of the older school in his writings 
on ‘‘ dynamic regional geography.” His concept finds application 
in his vast work on the Ruhr.?° Oskar Schmieder, who spent 
five years with Sauer *! and is now Professor at Kiel, has inspired 
a number of thorough studies in the past five years on both urban 
and rural areas. In France, although there also the concept is 
emphatically not new—as is evidenced by the attention given to 
physiognomic study in the first decade of this century—it has 
recently found excellent application in two regional monographs: 
one by Roger Dion, a member of the De Martonne-Demangeon 
school, on Le Val de Loire (1934), and the other by Pierre Deffontaines, 
the chief disciple of Brunhes, on L’Homme et ses Travaux dans la 
Moyenne Garonne (1932). The last in particular epitomises the con- 
cept and approach we are here discussing. The physical study is 
limited to a succinct description of the natural landscape, with 
special reference to its habitat significance. The forms of settlement 
(Peffectif humain) and the modes of life (horizons de travail) are 
characterised and interrelated, by a method which starts with the 
present and works backward to the beginnings of effective human 
settlement. We may also notice the recent evolutionary studies 
of the cultural landscapes of France by Dion ?* and of England 
before the Industrial Revolution by Sélch.*4 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the light of this brief summary of the morphological study 
of landscape, and of some recent contributions to it, how far is 
Crowe’s criticism of it justified? His criticism is in the main 
destructive and lacks balance. He has made no effort to appraise 
the concept in its fullness, though its elaboration has been a main 
feature of geographical research in post-war years. He seems, 
indeed, to have fallen into the same error as those workers whom 
he condemns, that of failing to realise the difference between 
morphology and morphography. It is surely surprising that the 
evolutionary and genetic nature of morphological study, so explicitly 
recognised in geomorphology, should be denied in the morphology 
of the cultural landscape. We agree to the letter with Crowe’s 
condemnation of work which advances no further than the plane 
of mere morphography. But this weakness is characteristic of some 
workers only, and condemnation of a concept on the grounds of 
the inadequacy of some of its exponents is not fair pleading. 

The recognised exponents of the concept insist, no less than 
does Crowe himself, that without historical perspective and genetic 
interpretation it is difficult, if not impossible, to recognise the 
significant morphological characteristics of the cultural landscape 
features. This balanced perspective is essential to Sauer’s concept 
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and is evident in the work of his school, and it characterises 
particularly the researches of German and of French geographers. 
Crowe fails adequately to recognise these contributions, an appraisal 
of which would undoubtedly have assuaged his criticism of the mor- 
phological study of the cultural landscape. The study of landscape, as 
elaborated above, gives clarity and direction to Crowe’s objective 
—the appraisal of human dynamic forces—and it is clearly a more 
logical application of Crowe’s own contention that in the investiga- 
tion of landscape ‘‘ a dynamic study of processes would cover the 
same ground with deeper insight.’ It is perfectly true that there 
is much of process and change that does not meet the eye,” but 
Crowe has difficulty in finding a standard of relevance. The root 
of his argument seems to be that “ visual perception alone (italics 
ours) can give no criterion for the selection of essentials.” This 
statement is literally true, but the implication is a libel on the 
morphological method of landscape study which, in fact, demands 
a sense of values that can be gained only through the type of 
evolutionary study we have indicated. 

The method of observation—the recognition of essentials and 
the subordination of incidentals—is, we repeat, the same as in 
geomorphology and other observational sciences. We make no 
apology for the fact that the cultural landscape is composed of 
inanimate objects. The units of landscape are areal forms. The 
selection of the significant features of form is a main morphological 
problem. We fully agree with Crowe that it is not adequate to 
regard man and his works as so many more landscape features to 
be classed with slopes and rivers and trees. But, as Sauer has 
said, “‘if we note that there are certain repeating patterns in the 
forms of settlement, that they are in relation to other cultural and 
natural features, that they can be grouped as to origin and function, 
we are doing scientific work.” 4 

The fundamental weakness of the concept of geography as the 
study of human space relationships or distributions, as expressed 
by Crowe and others, is that it lacks definiteness of objective, as 
evidenced by its lack of a measure of significance. A solution is 
sought in the “ regional concept,” 7.e. the causal interrelations of 
concomitant terrestrial distributions. But here the geographer 
has to face the issue that this approach is also the concern of other 
social sciences which have an areal aspect, e.g. economic production 
(Wirtschaftskunde), sociology (particularly the work of the human 
ecologists in the United States %*), and cultural anthropology. 
Crowe is clearly conscious of this difficulty. He seeks a regionalising 
principle in the totality of human space relationships. His main 
problem is to find a measure. This is found in the “ objective 
manifestations” of economic circulation. He is thus concerned 
with men and things in movement. But this, as we have seen, is 
precisely the view of the landscape purists. Crowe thereby makes 
a contribution to the very concept which he criticises.2 Our 
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concept is emphatically not “ incapable of seeing movement except 
as pattern.” ‘This criticism may apply to some published work, 
but it is clearly unjustified with regard to the concept as generally 
accepted and presented here. 

It has been the aim of this article to demonstrate that the 
geographical study of area has a clear objective in landscape and 
society, in their association and variations in area, interpreted in 
both their genetic development and dynamic relationships. These 
are the essentials, and we draw upon the whole range of human 
endeavour in the evaluation of process, but a definite field of 
material gives scope, distinctiveness and direction to geographical 
investigation. And without these attributes no science can maintain 
a separate existence or command the respect of related disciplines. 
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Nore.—It is to be regretted that Dr. Dickinson’s investigations should 
have led him to obscure rather than to clarify the issues under discussion. 
His general thesis would seem to be that Geography is a study based upon 
observation. This has never been challenged, and its defence scarcely 
merited the mobilisation of such ponderous artillery. More particularly, 
he sets out to refute what he regards as my criticism of “ the concept of 
the cultural landscape,” and endeavours to show that I am myself a 
“landscape purist.” I am unaware of the meaning of this epithet, but, 
in view of its apparent association with red herrings, a mild word of 
protest would seem not out of place. 

I have never criticised the concept of the cultural landscape. I have 
only criticised the misuse of that concept, its adoption as a fetish. In 
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his very first paragraph, we have it on Dickinson’s own authority that, 
whilst many geographers regard the study of landscape as an “ integral 
part’ of their subject, there are others who view it as the “ central 
objective.” This difference is the crux of the whole discussion. Even if 
it is true that scope exists for a subject treating of the form of man-made 
structures as an end in itself, this subject is emphatically not Geography. 
_ Over much of its range it may not even be closely related to that subject. 

One suspects that Dr. Dickinson really agrees with this. What then 
does he mean by the term “landscape”? He gives us one literal 
definition, one static definition, several dynamic explanations, and a 
quotation from German, which, taken from its context, is merely non- 
sense. Vagueness is indeed implicit in the landscape idea. As soon as a 
clear definition is given it becomes apparent that the bulk of “ landscape ” 
philosophy is a process of removing from one’s hat the very things one 
has carefully put into it. When both processes are seen with equal 
clarity such sleight-of-hand is unlikely to arouse enthusiasm. German 
geographers have woven such an impenetrable web of mysticism about 
their ‘‘ Landschaft ” that Dickinson might well have warned us in less 
uncertain terms about mistaking our own word for its equivalent. 

Dickinson would have us believe that, by hitching our wagon to the 
stars of the natural and cultural landscapes, we provide for our subject 
a “‘definite field of material.’? After a few moments’ reflection the reader 
might well conclude that “‘an infinite field of material’? would be 
equally appropriate! Besides, geographical observation is not to be 
photographic, it must see through landscape, it must be interpretative. 
That this admission involves an obvious loss in definition is obscured 
by a subtle distinction between study and understanding. We are to 
study the world as landscape, but will understand it as to “origin, growth 
and function.” Yet since both study and understanding involve analysis 
and synthesis, induction and deduction, is it not evident that the field 
of material remains undefined and that an adequate “measure of 
significance ”’ is as elusive as ever? 

A final source of confusion is the use of the organic analogy, 
popular in parts of America. The term “evolution” must be used 
with care in relation to cultural forms and human societies. There is 
noné of the inner necessity characteristic of organic evolution. The 
generation of new forms is open to human choice and_ initiative, 
it is a matter of Invention and Organisation. Invention is an attri- 
bute of the individual mind and organisations are merely individuals 
working for a common end. Although this does not necessarily mean 
that cultural development is guided purely by chance, it does indicate 
that close analogy with living matter, or even with geomorphology, is 


on the highway to falsehood. 
P. R. Crowe. 
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THE GROWTH OF INLAND AND SEASIDE HEALTH 
RESORTS IN ENGLAND ! 


By E. W. Grivzert, B.Litt., M.A. 


INLAND and seaside health resorts now form a very important 
feature of English urban geography. Many of these places began 
their existence as resorts during the eighteenth century, and it is 
safe to assert that for at least the last hundred years they have been 
of real significance in the life of the nation. In 1841 Dr. A. B. 
Granville constructed a map showing “ the principal sea-bathing 
places” of England, thirty-six in number,? while his map of “ the 
principal mineral springs” includes seventy names. At the present 
time not only are the resorts very numerous, but some of them have 
become exceedingly large towns. The development of these places 
has been quite as startling in its rapidity as the growth of industrial 
towns. In 1931, of the hundred and five English towns whose 
population exceeded 50,000, ten could be described as inland or 
seaside health resorts. These are shown in Table I. 


Tase I.—Population of seaside and inland Health Resorts 
with over 50,000 inhabitants in 1931. 


Brighton ‘ : ; ‘ ‘ . 147,000 
Southend. : : : : . 120,000 
Bournemouth ’ ; : : 516,000 
Blackpool. : : : : . I0I,000 
Southport. : : : : . 78,000 
Bath . x ; 5 : ; . 68,000 
Hastings : : : : : . 65,000 
Eastbourne . : : s : = PERT A00 
Poole . : : : : ; 2 975200 
Hove . : : : : ; - 54,000 


Cheltenham (49,400), Torquay (46,200) and Worthing (46,200) 
had each a population not much below 50,000 in 1931 and have 
now surpassed that figure, but for certain purposes it will be 
necessary to deal only with the ten places first named, as more 
detailed statistical information is obtainable for towns which 
exceed 50,000. As will be explained, Poole’s inclusion in this 
table is somewhat anomalous. 

If municipal boundaries, in many cases very arbitrary lines 
be not taken into consideration, and an attempt be made to number 
the population of the really continuous urban area, or “con- 
urbation,” in the case of the four largest seaside towns, the follow- 
ing figures result, 
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Tasre Il.—Population of seaside “ conurbations” with over 
100,000 inhabitants. 


Brighton with Hove, Portslade-by-Sea and Southwick . 218,000 
Bournemouth with Poole and Christchurch . ? . 183,000 
Blackpool with Fleetwood, Lytham St. Anne’s and 
Thornton Cleveleys : : ; : é . 160,000 
Southend-on-Sea with Shoeburyness_ . : ; =» 127,000 


These great towns receive only a brief mention in the standard 
geographies by British authors, but Professor Demangeon has made 
some pithy and illuminating observations about what he describes 
as the curious type of parasite town so commonly found in Britain.4 
The study of holiday resorts has lately occupied the attention of 
geographers in other countries, especially in the United States and 
in Canada,® and it seems that the English examples, which are 
probably more numerous and more highly specialised in their function 
as resorts than those in any other land, are worthy of closer attention 
than they have received in the past. 

The origin, the form and the function of towns must all be 
studied if their growth is to be explained. The function of the resorts 
will first be discussed, in order to stress the occupational peculiarities 
which differentiate them from other places. It is well known that 
the resorts have a distinctive architecture, but their functional 
peculiarities are not fully appreciated. The movement of popula- 
tion into these places is mainly of two classes. In the first place 
there is the permanent settlement of retired individuals and of 
persons who cater for visitors, and secondly there is the seasonal 
population of holiday-makers and of the workers who serve them. 
The migration of the latter class now assumes vast proportions. In 
addition, it must be remembered that certain resorts contain the 
homes of large numbers of individuals whose daily work may be 
carried on in another town fifty or sixty miles away ; for them the 
resort is a dormitory. ‘There are in fact three principal classes 
concerned with the health resorts—the resident, whether retired 
or working in another town, the visitor, who stays for a night or 
longer, and lastly the day-tripper. Some of these statements may be 
illustrated by means of tables prepared from the occupational 
statistics for the Census of 1931.6 In this way the ten principal 
resorts can be compared from different points of view. 


Tas eE III.—Retired Population. Proportion of total males 
(over 14) who have retired from previous gainful occupation. 


England and Wales ; i . 5°5 per cent. 
Blackpool . : : : <ueO Dames ats, 
Bournemouth ; : ; = 2g eaten cane 
Brighton 3 5 . . . 6-9 EL a) 


B 
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Eastbourne . t : : » , oO l,per.cent. 
Hastings : : : : xe) 1O"Aa wy, emia 
Hove : ; ; : sgt OA ain eae 
Poole . J t 3 é . 74 5) ” 
Southend. : boo 2 ts, CAN 
Southport . ; ‘ : WHEOO Le 5, 
Bath : : : : Ae Pee RRY: 


It will be noticed that in all the resorts the average figure for 
England and Wales (5:5 per cent.) is exceeded, and that Bourne- 
mouth, Hastings and Hove contain nearly double the normal pro- 
portion of retired males. It is somewhat surprising that Brighton has 
not an abnormally high rate, but it must be remembered that this 
town has a very large number of working season-ticket holders, 
and that the retired population are concentrated at Hove. 

In view of the large number of leisured residents and of visitors 
on holiday in the resorts, it is obvious that a high proportion of the 
labour in these towns will be engaged in what is called “ personal 
service,” as is shown by Tables IV. and V. 


TasLe IV.—Personal Service. Proportion of occupied females 
(per 100 total occupied females aged 14 and over) who are 
engaged in personal service. 


England and Wales : ; . 34:5 per cent. 
Blackpool. 3 : : yy aaenates 
Bournemouth } : : SPE eskimaes 
Brighton 5 ‘ . : SS Eby eas cy) 
Eastbourne . : : ; S'Go- Be ef 
Hastings : : ‘ : gees hing hosceer 
Hove 3 5 55 A . 63°5 9 ” 
Poole . ; : i . STAR KO Seoes 
Southend. ; b : RP Oo at eet. 
Southport. ‘ : ; eee Ge baw et toe 
Bathe : ; : P PE Se ee Be 


The normal percentage of females engaged in personal service 
(34°5) is high, but in Bournemouth, Hove, Eastbourne and Hastings 
the normal percentage is almost doubled. 


Taste V.—Personal Service. Proportion of occupied males (per 
100 total occupied males aged 14 and over) who are engaged in 
personal service. 


England and Wales 


3°54 per cent. 
Blackpool . ; : : LO 
Bournemouth : ’ ; : 9°5 is ps 


Brehtooaee Se ear 


33 39 
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Eastbourne . , ‘ : ~t, 41 O%4.-per cent. 
Hastings ; ; < , <oheBi0e1s asl bes 
Hove _o : 5 si PagplOver aay) wees 
Poole:..; ; % : : 5a 45) Sones 
Southend i ' eee 
Southport : ; shor “SS ionteer os 
Bath . ; ‘ d : oe Hoses 


It will be noticed that in Blackpool, Eastbourne and Bournemouth 
the proportion is nearly three times the normal, while at Brighton, 
Hastings and Hove the proportion is double the average. 

The permanent settlement of persons who cater for visitors 
can best be estimated by the direct figures taken from the 
occupational statistics and presented as Table VI. 


TasLe VI.—Persons catering for visitors in seaside 
and inland resorts. 


Lodging- and Inn- and Hotel- 
Town. Boarding-house ‘Town. keepers, Publicans 

Keepers. and Beersellers. 
Blackpool . 3967 Brighton ‘ 607 
Bournemouth 1903 Bournemouth 288 
Brighton. 1167 Blackpool . 240 
Southport . 818 Bath . : 222 
Southend . 814 Hastings : 202 
Eastbourne 805 Southend . 179 
Hastings . 783 Eastbourne . 14.2 
Hove : 540 Hove : 114 
Bath : 439 Southport. 104 
Poole A 119 Poole . : 94 


The most striking fact that is revealed by the table is the existence 
of nearly 4000 lodging-house keepers at Blackpool as against 
240 hotel-keepers.’ Brighton, with a larger population, has less 
than one-third of Blackpool’s lodging-house keepers but more than 
double Blackpool’s hotel-keepers. ‘This measures the difference 
in character between the two resorts. The number of hotel-keepers 
at Bath and Hastings is remarkably high for the size of the towns, 
while that at Southend is comparatively low. Poole occupies a 
low position in this table and contains comparatively few lodging- 
houses or hotels. Further, Poole’s figure for males engaged in 
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personal service is only just above the average, but the figure for 
retired males at Poole is higher than that at Brighton. The only 
justification for including Poole in this group of towns at all is that 
a part of Poole is in reality a residential suburb of Bournemouth. 
The second great characteristic of these resorts is that they 
attract a seasonal migration of holiday-makers. Unfortunately 
it is impossible to obtain precise figures of the annual number of 
visitors to each town, but in a few cases estimates have been compiled 


150,000 
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Fic. 1. The curves relate to the municipal 
areas as constituted at the date of each 
Census. The sudden increase in the popu- 
lation of Bath between 1911 and 1ga2i is 
due to an extension of the city’s boundaries. 


by the municipalities concerned. It is reported that Blackpool has 
seven millions of visitors annually, including excursionists, and that 
about half a million visitors can be accommodated there for the 
night. Southend has five and a half millions of visitors (including 
excursionists), four-fifths of whom come between Whitsun and the 
end of September. Hastings is said to have nearly three million 
visitors ; the estimates for Bournemouth and Southport are two 
million in each case, and for Eastbourne over one million. It is 
obvious that some of the figures are rough guesses at the best, but 
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nevertheless they make it clear that a seasonal migration of humanity 
to the coasts takes place every year on a colossal scale. As the 
migration is concentrated into a few months, the seasonal fluctua- 
tion of the population of these places causes considerable economic 
and administrative embarrassment. 

The origins of this great seasonal migration to the sea must now 
be discussed. Three main factors are concerned in the origin and 
early development of seaside resorts. The most important cause of 
the rise of these towns was the fact that from about the middle of 
the eighteenth century some members of the medical profession 
began to advise their patients to visit the seaside for their health’s 
sake. In the second place, the freedom from wars in the early 
nineteenth century made the coasts a safe place for settlement. 
The dangers of war discouraged people from making their homes 
on the coast during the Napoleonic era. It is known that during 
that period a few persons left the south coast and sought the safety 
of the inland town of Reading, just as in 1914 there was a small 
migration inland to York after the bombardment of Scarborough. 
Finally, the new means of transport, the railway, carried visitors 
to the coast quickly and easily. 

At first some doctors imagined that railway travel might be 
bad for the health and hence that the journey might counter- 
balance the good that would be gained from a visit to the sea. 
“It has been alleged,’ wrote Dr. Granville, “that the being 
wafted through the air at the rate of twenty or thirty miles an 
hour, must affect delicate lungs and asthmatic people; that to 
such as are of a sanguineous constitution, and labour under fulness 
of blood in the head, the movement of rail-trains will produce 
apoplexy ; that the sudden plunging into the darkness of a tunnel, 
and the emerging out of it as suddenly, cannot fail to make work 
for the oculists ; and finally, it has never been doubted but that the 
air of such tunnels is of a vitiated kind and must give rise to the 
worst effects ; while that at the bottom of deep cuttings or excava- 
tions, being necessarily damp, will occasion catarrhs, and multiply 
agues,”? 

Nevertheless it is at once apparent that the real increase in the 
number and the size of watering-places dates from the Railway 
Age. It is said that in Arnold’s sixth form at Rugby there were 
some boys who had never seen the sea. The railways made 
the sea accessible to the masses. The Census of 1851 grouped 
the four principal inland watering-places, Cheltenham, Bath, 
Leamington and Tunbridge Wells, together with eleven seaside 
towns, Brighton, Ramsgate, Margate, Worthing, Weymouth, 
Scarborough, Ryde, Cowes, Ilfracombe, Dover and ‘Torquay. 
All the seaside towns named by the Census’ are marked as 
“ principal ” sea-bathing places on Granville’s map of 1841. The 
fifteen towns together had a population of 78,000 in 1801, and of 
over 278,000 in 1851—an increase of 254 per cent. ‘This was 
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actually a higher rate of increase than that of London, or of fifty- 
one manufacturing towns, twenty-eight mining and hardware 
towns, twenty-six seaports and ninety-nine country towns. 

The first health resorts of this country were the inland spas 
which began their existence long before the Railway Age. Men 
and women frequented these places in order to drink the health- 
giving waters which issued from the springs. Bath, a health resort 
of Roman Britain, is the oldest and most famous. In the seventeenth 
century the waters of Bath once again attracted the fashionable 
invalids, especially after Charles II and his Queen, accompanied 
by their doctor, had paid a visit to that city. In the eighteenth 
century other inland resorts such as Cheltenham, whose spring was 
first discovered in 1718, Tunbridge Wells, and Harrogate grew up 
and imitated the manners and customs of Bath. The drinking of 
the waters at inland spas had begun long before the craze for visit- 
ing the seaside. 

Scarborough, now famous as a seaside resort, began its career 
as such not as a place for sea-bathing, but as a spa where spring 
waters were drunk. There was a long medical controversy during 
the seventeenth century and numerous books were written about 
the Scarborough waters, whose medicinal properties had first 
attracted notice about 1627. In 1734 Dr. Peter Shaw wrote a 
book which he dedicated to Dr. Mead in the following words :— 
“These waters, fraught with virtues formerly known to few, and 
healing chiefly the sick of inferior rank, are, at length, by your 
experience, and a subsequent, just and generous recommendation 
of them, introduced into better company; and now chear the 
spirits, and brace the nerves of peers as well as commoners. This, 
Sir, is one of the many benefits which you have conferr’d upon 
mankind.” § Owing to the activities of these doctors Scarborough 
had become a place of fashion and a real rival to Bath, which was 
so jealous of Scarborough’s fame that it spread reports that several 
persons of distinction had died at Scarborough during a season. 
In 1734 German spa water was sold in London at 14s. per dozen 
bottles, Scarborough and Bath at 7s. 6d. per dozen, Bristol at 6s. 
per dozen. Bath and the other inland spas had a standard equip- 
ment which included an assembly room, a parade, a band, a circulat- 
ing library and a theatre. The sea-bathing resorts, which developed 
later, copied the inland resorts and provided themselves with the 
same equipment. This is an important fact, as all the resorts both 
inland and seaside then obtained a certain individuality in archi- 
tecture which they still possess. 

Bathing in the sea had been prescribed by doctors for centuries 
past, but for two complaints only—melancholia, and as a pre- 
caution against hydrophobia. Sir John Floyer in his History of Cold 
Bathing refers to a case of hydrophobia in which the patient died 
after his return from bathing in the sea.® The practice of sea- 
bathing seems to have come into more general use in the first half 
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of the eighteenth century, and it is certain that there wa 
sea-bathing at Scarborough in the early thirties of that vm 
Sea-bathing was, therefore, already well known when Dr 
Richard Russell of Brighton published his famous work De Tabe 
Glandulari in 1749, which was translated in 1752 as A Dissertation 
on the use of Sea-Water in the Diseases of the Glands2® Dr. Russell had 
graduated abroad and had practised at Ware and other places 
before he took up his residence in Brighton. In 1754 he built 
himself a house, on the site of which now stands the Royal Albion 
Hotel. The peculiarity of Russell’s treatment was that he made 
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Fic. 2. The natural haven of Scarborough was protected from wind by the 

headland and from enemies by the strong castle. The plan shows Scarborough 

in 1811, before the development of the South Cliff and the North Bay, and 
marks the “‘ Spaw ” south of the old town. 


his patients drink the sea water as well as bathe in it. Sea water 
was drunk instead of spa water, and water from the sea off Brighton 
was actually bottled and sent to London for sale as a medicine. 
Dr. Russell recommended one of his patients “ to drink half a pint 
of sea water every morning at five of the clock, and to avoid the 
inconvenience of being thirsty which frequently attends it, to sleep 
an hour or two afterwards.” 11 He insisted that “great quiet of 
body and mind should precede cold bathing,” 1 and in many cases 
he suggested that patients should drink a glass of sea water as soon 
as they came out of the sea.!8_ Bathing in the sea was regarded not 
as a pleasure but as the taking of a medicated bath. Although 
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W. M. Thackeray in The Newcomes said that myriads of Londoners 
ought to thank George IV “ for inventing Brighton,” it must now 
be admitted that the real founder of Brighton as a resort was Dr. 
Richard Russell. ; 

The result of Dr. Russell’s work was that the fashionable world 
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deserted Bath, Tunbridge Wells, Epsom and the other inland 
watering-places, and, in the words of a contemporary, 
** All with ails in heart or lungs, 
in liver or in spine, 
rushed coastward to be cured like tongues, 
by dipping into brine.” 
Brighton began to copy the old inland resorts and soon provided 
the conventional equipment of the inland spas, including the 
various aids to pleasure required by the seekers after health and 
those who accompanied them. Cowper, in his poem Retirement 
which appeared in 1782, described the movement to the coast in 
these words :— 
“Your prudent grandmammas, ye modern belles, 
Content with Bristol, Bath and Tunbridge Wells, 
When health required it would consent to roam, 
Else more attached to pleasures found at home. 
But now alike, gay widow, virgin, wife, 
Ingenious to diversify dull life, 
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In coaches, chaises, caravans and hoys, 
Fly to the coast for daily, nightly joys, 
And all, impatient of dry land, agree 
With one consent to rush into the sea.” 


Numerous resorts began to spring up at different points along 
the coast, and each one did its utmost to imitate the manners and 
fashions of Brighton. What sort of place was thought to be suitable 
as a resort? Dr. Russell himself had answered this question in the 
following prescription for the ideal bathing resort :—‘ I distinguish 
sea-bathing into general and topical ; by the former I mean when 
the whole body is immersed ; by the latter when sea water is applied 
to some particular part of the body only. We will begin with the 
consideration of the first ; and that naturally suggests the situation 
of the place ; which I think should be clean and neat, at some 
distance from the opening of a river; that the water may be as 
highly loaded with sea salt, and the other riches of the ocean as 
possible, and not weakened by the mixing of fresh water, with its 
waves. In the next place one would choose the shore to be sandy 
and flat; for the conveniency of going into the sea in a bathing 
chariot ; and lastly that the sea shore should be bounded by lively 
cliffs and downs ; to add to the chearfulness of the place, and give 
the person that has bathed an opportunity of mounting on horse- 
back dry and clean; to pursue such exercises as may be advised 
by his physician, after he comes out of the bath.” 4 Many guide- 
books and histories of seaside resorts copied this statement, and each 
stated that its own town exactly complied with Russell’s formula. 
Hinderwell in his book on Scarborough, after quoting the above 
passage, said that “this description so well portrays Scarborough 
and its environs, that one might be led to suppose that it was drawn 
upon the spot. No part of the British coast can offer a situation 
more delightful or convenient for the purpose of bathing.” 

The ‘“ bathing chariots”? mentioned by Russell were early in 
use at Margate, where they are said to have been invented by a 
Quaker named Benjamin Beale. Weymouth’s success was due in 
part to Ralph Allen of Bath, who had a bathing machine specially 
constructed to his design for his own use at Weymouth. Machines 
were introduced to Lowestoft from a Margate model in 1768. The 
use of these machines was described by a guide-book of 1800 in 
the following words :—“ By means of a hook-ladder the bather 
ascends the machine, which is formed of wood and raised on high 
wheels ;_ they are drawn to a proper distance from the shore and 
then plunge into the sea, the guides attending on each side to assist 
them in recovering the machine, which being accomplished, they are 
drawn back to the shore. The guides are strong, active and careful ; 
and in every respect adapted to their employment.” 1° At Brighton 
the machines, both those for women and those for men, had no 
awning or cover as at Weymouth, Margate and Scarborough, and 
as a result a contemporary remarked that the bathers “are all 
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Fic. 4. A set of three maps illustrating the growth of Brighton with Hove. 
Compare with Fig. 3. 
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severely inspected by the aid of telescopes, not only as they confusedly 
ascend from the sea, but as they kick and sprawl and flounder about 
its muddy margins, like so many mad Naiads in flannel smocks.”? 17 
As late as 1841 Dr. Granville noticed that at Brighton, “ Gentlemen 
will stand on the outer steps of the machine shivering and hesitating, 
their persons in the meanwhile wholly exposed owing to the want 
of hood that ought to project over the steps, as is the case at all 
decent sea-bathing places. No attempt has as yet been made by 
the authorities to set this right, and the practice remains as a stain 
on the gentility of the Brighthelmstonians.”’ 18 

Many places flourished as resorts after they had been chosen by 
court doctors as places in which royal invalids might regain their 
health. Weymouth obtained popularity, in spite of the fact that it 
is a hundred and thirty miles from London, after a series of visits 
made by George III in 1789 and in following years. During the 
first visit of the King to Weymouth, a contemporary observer 
noted “the surprise of His Majesty when, the first time of his 
bathing, he had no sooner popped his royal head under water than 
a band of music concealed in a neighbouring machine struck up 
“God save great George our King.’” 1° Brighton’s very rapid 
growth before the Railway Age was largely due to the patronage of 
the Prince Regent, afterwards George IV, whose visits began in 
1783 and whose Palace or Marine Pavilion was not completed until 
1820. Worthing benefited as the result of the visit made by the 
King’s daughter, Princess Amelia, in 1798, and Southend expanded 
after the infant Princess Charlotte of Wales was sent there on medical 
advice in 1801. Southend also received the mother of Princess 
Charlotte on several occasions, and their visits brought the place 
farther into fashion and were followed by much building. In more 
modern times Bognor Regis has grown considerably since it was 
chosen for the convalescence of George V in 1929.”° 

The health resorts of England can be divided into three main 
types. First, there are the inland spas such as Bath, Cheltenham, 
Leamington, Tunbridge Wells and Harrogate. It should be noted 
that the old Spa of Bath was still the largest of all resorts, inland or 
seaside, in 1841 (Fig. 1). There was, however, no marked growth 
in the population of this town during the nineteenth century, and 
the one sharp increase shown on the graph is due to an extension 
in the city’s boundaries. 

The second class of town is that of the ancient port or fishing 
harbour which has been converted into a seaside resort. Many 
mercantile towns, especially those on the south coast, had almost 
died out as ports by the year 1700, but they still eked out their 
existence as fishing harbours. Several of these places rose again as 
seaside resorts, and so the nucleus of the existing town is a fishing 
harbour and its surrounding quarter. Brighton, Scarborough, 
Weymouth, Hastings and Margate are examples of this type. 

Brighton is the only seaside town which developed really rapidly 
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before the Railway Age (Fig. 1), but it must be remembered that 
it enjoyed the great advantage of being directly south of London 
and at a distance of only fifty miles from that city. Margate was 
another place which grew because of its accessibility to London. 
In this case communication with the capital was mainly by water, 
as the sailing boats called hoys carried large numbers of Londoners 
down the Thames to Margate during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Thus a small fishing port was converted into a resort, but 
Margate was never so fashionable as Brighton. The hoys later 
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gave way to steamboats which were carrying thousands of visitors 
to Margate in the ’thirties of the last century. 

Southampton, which in the eighteenth century was only a 
small port, had a brief career as a watering-place. For a time, the 
master of ceremonies was nearly as important a personage as the 
Mayor, and it is recorded that Dr. Russell sent a patient to this 
town for the bathing.*t The transformation of the decayed ports 
was still further accentuated by the invention of the railway made 
this process was well described by The Times in 1860 in the followin 
words :—‘ Our seaport towns have been turned inside out So 
infallible and unchanging are the attractions of the ocean that it 
is enough for any place to stand on the shore. That one recom- 
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Residential fashions : (top) Bow-fronted Regency houses, Brunswick Square, 

Hove ; (centre) A garden suburb by the sea, Southport ; (bottom) Embassy 

Court (extreme right) and Brunswick ‘Terrace (left), architectural contrasts 
at Brighton and Hove. 


[Courtesy Scarborough Corporation. 


Scarborough by_night, from the Spa (compare Fig. 2). 


Photo J. Dixon-Scott.] (Courtesy Brighton Corporation. 
Brighton from the West Pier (compare Fig. 3). 


Bournemouth in 1840, after The Visitor's Guide to Bournemouth and its 
Neighbourhood, Second Edition, 1842 (Bodleian Library). 
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mendation is sufficient. Down comes the Excursion Train with 
its thousands—some with a month’s range, others tethered to a 
six hours’ limit, but all rushing with one impulse to the water’s 
edge. Where are they to lodge? The old ‘ town’ is perhaps half 
a mile inland, and turned as far away from the sea as possible, for 
the fishermen who built it were by no means desirous of always 
looking at the sea or having the salt spray blowing in at their 
windows. They got as far back as they could, and nestled in the 
cliffs or behind the hill for the sake of shelter and repose. But 
this does not suit visitors whose eyes are always on the waves, and 
so a new town arises on the beach. Marine Terraces, Sea Villas, 
‘ Prospect Lodges,’ ‘ Bellevues,’ hotels, baths, libraries and churches 
soon accumulate, till at length the old borough is completely hidden 
and perhaps only to be reached by an omnibus.” 22 

The third type includes those which can be described as “ new ” 
towns, such as Bournemouth, Blackpool, Southport and Southend. 
These towns were founded as resorts on land that had previously 
been unoccupied other than by a few isolated houses. The growth 
of these mushroom towns on virgin sites can be compared in its 
rapidity with the development of many towns in the New World. 

Bournemouth is the best example of this type ; a wild piece of 
moorland on which bustards were still found in 1811 was con- 
verted by 1931 into a town of 116,000 inhabitants. The name of 
the founder of Bournemouth was Lewis. Dymoke Tregonwell, 
who erected the first house at the mouth of the Bourne and slept 
there for the first time on April 24th, 1812. Tregonwell, “ delighted 
with the sheltered situation, the genial temperature that prevailed 
here at all seasons, the magnificent seaward prospects and the tranquil 
retirement that might be successfully sought, created a mansion 
which became his favourite residence surrounded with shrubberies 
and plantations. He also built an inn by the side of the road, then 
little frequented, and a few cottages, which were occasionally 
resorted to in the bathing season by invalids desirous of availing 
themselves of the advantages offered by the natural peculiarities 
of the spot.” 28 In 1841 there were less than thirty houses at 
Bournemouth, but Dr. Granville looked on “ Bournemouth and 
its yet unformed colony, as a perfect discovery among the sea- 
nooks one longs to have for a real invalid, and as the realisation of 
a desideratum we vainly thought to have found elsewhere on the 
south coast of England.” 24 But Bournemouth did not grow 
rapidly at first, as by 1861 there were fewer than 2000 inhabitants, 
for whom only one postman was required. The rate of develop- 
ment was retarded by poor communications, but since Bournemouth 
obtained its railway station in 1870, its rise has been continuous 
(Fig. 1). The position of this town, a hundred miles from London 
and rather more from the industrial Midlands, made extensive 
development impossible- until railways linked it with populated 
areas. Even after the railways were built Bournemouth remained 
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Fic. 6. Two maps illustrating the growth of Bournemouth with Poole. The 

map in 1811 shows no houses at Bourne Mouth, then spelt in two words. 

Indeed the town was sometimes known simply as “‘ Bourne.” The Decoy Ponds 
were on the site of the present Lower Public Gardens. 
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out of reach, except of those who wished to stay there for some time 
and thus obtained the character which to a certain extent it still 
possesses.25 : 

Blackpool hardly existed before 1700,2 and Southend also had 
no ancient nucleus. The latter was only the south end of the inland 
village of Prittlewell. Both Blackpool and Southend have enjoyed 
meteoric progress, which can be accounted for by their proximity 
to the Lancashire industrial region and to London respectively ; 
rapid expansion occurred in both cases as soon as communications 
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had been established (Fig. 7). The case of Southport is similar to 
that of Bournemouth in that we know the name of the founder, a 
fact which is rarely recorded in the history of English towns. The 
first house at Southport was a hotel built by William Sutton in 
1792, to accommodate persons who came to this part of the coast 
for bathing and who lodged at the inland village of Churchtown. 
The beginning of the new settlement on the coast was described 
by William Alsop writing in 1832. “ Many there are,” he says, 
“who have it within their recollection when the spot was one 
trackless desert—when strangers from a distance, finding benefit 
from the change of air and sea-bathing, used to be conveyed in 
carts and other similar vehicles to this neighbourhood ; and it 
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was not until the place became frequented by the more respectable 
class of people that the idea suggested itself to Mr. Sutton (at that 
time residing at Church-Town), of providing a small suitable 
place for their reception, in order to do away with much of the 
unpleasantness and trouble that attended their visits. Mr. Sutton 
[popularly known as “the Duke’’] accordingly erected the first 
house for public accommodation in the year 1792, which house is 
now designated the ‘ Original Royal Hotel’. . . . His attempt 
was considered by many at that time a most wild and romantic 
undertaking, hence the building received the title of ‘the Duke’s 
folly. 7% 

St. Leonards is a new town founded by Sir James Burton in 
1828, one mile west of the ancient port of Hastings. The two 
places were already linked up by buildings in 1850, and were joined 
in a municipal union in 1872. Similarly Hove is almost a new town, 
built, however, near a small and ancient hamlet. This resort grew 
up one mile west of Brighton, but, unlike St. Leonards, has always 
maintained its municipal independence. 

A few observations on the plans of the English resorts will 
conclude this paper. The pattern or plan of these towns varies 
in accordance with their origin. Brighton’s ancient nucleus (Fig. 3) 
has a very regular plan which consists of a series of parallel streets 
or lanes all running down to the sea, and is therefore somewhat 
similar to the plans of the older parts of Lowestoft and Yarmouth. 
The town of Bournemouth is in marked contrast, as it had no houses 
in 1811, and Fig. 6 shows that at that time the land between the old 
settlements of Poole on the west and Christchurch on the east was 
completely unoccupied. By 1919 a town had arisen with what has 
been described as “a landscape-gardening type of plan.” In this 
case an endeavour had been made to lay out the town on a basis of 
curved lines and also to build large numbers of detached houses 
standing each in their own grounds. Similar plans based on curves 
may be found in the newer parts of Buxton and in Eastbourne. In 
all three cases the town grew up on land that belonged to a single 
owner and thus had the advantage of a unified plan. The case of 
Eastbourne is of especial interest, as in 1813 it consisted of four 
isolated colonies of houses, the main colony being the old village 
about one mile inland from the sea (Fig. 8). By 1895 all these 
colonies had been absorbed into the modern seaside resort, which 
is a model of careful planning. The Compton estate of the Dukes 
of Devonshire formed almost three-quarters of the site, and thus 
unity of lay-out was possible. 

Fig. 9, a map of the built-up areas of the seaside resorts, shows 
that the linear extension of these towns along the coast, particularly 
in the case of Southend, Bournemouth and Blackpool, is very great. 
These towns have each developed in a line along the sea-front 
because it was ever desirable for hotels and lodgings to be as near 
the sea as possible. ‘The promise of a sea view has always been one 
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Fic. 9. A map to show diagrammatically the comparative sizes and shapes of 

built-up areas in eight major seaside resorts (based by permission on the Land 

Utilisation Survey of Britain). To produce this map, urban areas coloured 
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the appropriate maps of the Land Utilisation Survey were inked in black,’ 
generalised, and the whole much reduced, 
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of the main attractions to lure inhabitants of inland towns to some 
lodging by the sea. As a result the linear development of the coastal 
resorts has eliminated miles of the natural coast-scenery of England. 

All aspects of the growth of English health resorts cannot be 
adequately considered in one short paper. Nevertheless the great 
attention that is now being devoted to such questions as holidays 
with pay, the staggering of holidays and the preservation of the 
coastal scenery of England is a justification for this general survey. 
None of these current problems can properly be understood without 
some appreciation of the geographical and historical development 
of the health resort. 
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BRACKEN, HEATHER, AND MAT GRASS: AN 
ECOLOGICAL TRIANGLE 


By E. Wy ture Fenton, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 


Ir would appear that several of the problems affecting agriculture 
at the present time may be interrelated. The first is that of bracken 
(Pteretum aquilinum), which is of world-wide distribution but has 
recently been extending its acreage in Britain ; the second is that 
of the retrogression of heather (Calluna vulgaris) ; and the third is 
the replacement of heather and the more nutritious grasses by mat 
grass (Nardus stricta). 

Bracken was doubtless a common feature of the old forests in 
Britain. Probably its real spread began with the passing of these 
forests (called Caledonian in Scotland), and they were succeeded 
possibly by a growth of hazel, which seems to have been very dense 
in several parts of Scotland. Where hazel was plentiful, bracken 
could not have made substantial progress and was thus held in 
check. With the passing of the hazel phase and the exploitation 
of the land for pasture and agriculture came the opportunity for 
bracken. Formerly it had its uses,! but these have long since ceased 
to be of importance. Then the neglect and the shrinkage of arable 
land during and after the Great War allowed bracken to make 
good progress, until now it is virtually a national menace.? 

There is no doubt that many occupiers of bracken-infested land 
are not beyond reproach. Many did little to arrest its spread and 
left it as a problem for the landlord. It would be as justifiable to 
hold that the landlord is responsible for keeping weeds in control 
on a farm that is let. Bracken and rabbits are as much the concern 
of the occupier as vermin, like rats. This attitude has in many— 
but not in all—areas aggravated the trouble. As bracken has no 
uses, its destruction is costly. The practicability of its employment 
as litter and manure, however, is a matter which seems to have 
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been overlooked. Unringed pigs let loose where possible will 
work speedy destruction on the underground rhizome, but this is 
a method which has its limitations in remote parts. Another point 
of importance is that the withdrawal of cattle from the hills and 
rough grazings, and the increase of sheep, has also aided the general 
spread of bracken. Cattle do not eat bracken, but they bruise it 
with their heavier tread, which is important. Instances of the 
removal of cattle leading to the spread of bracken are not lacking,® 
and hence we see that there is a biotic factor at work. To-day 
in many parts sheep have been driven off old grazings by the 
extension of a dense cover of bracken which has ruined the grazing. 

In the past, heather (Calluna vulgaris) was more widespread and 
more plentiful than it is to-day. What is the cause of the shrinkage 
of heather areas ? At one time heather covered much of Scotland, 
but in those days there were more wooded areas. Where the Scots 
pine had gone, there was birch and often juniper. Then again the 
sheep population was not nearly so dense as it is to-day, and cattle, 
horses, ponies and goats were more plentiful, and in fact general, 
on the rough grazings. Sport had not then necessitated huge deer 
forests. ‘There were no never-ending feuds between gamekeeper 
and shepherd. There were more people on the land in the remote 
districts, and in consequence useful plants and vegetation were 
given some attention. This does not mean that there was no 
careless wastage and destruction. That was common, and in some 
cases had disastrous results.” The grazing, though fatal to the 
remnants of the old forest, was mixed and did not tend to kill 
out the heather. 

On the Scottish Southern Uplands the sheep industry, dating 
to the time when Melrose, Jedburgh and Dryburgh were monas- 
teries, increased quickly after their passing. The result was that 
except in remote parts heather was gradually suppressed. The 
vegetation of these areas is now chiefly grassland. Unfortunately 
the grassy vegetation is frequently dominated by mat grass (Nardus 
stricta), which is not to the advantage of the grazing.» 10 To a 
large extent the retrogression of the heather is due to intense grazing 
by sheep combined with unskilful heather-burning. Sheep are 
notorious for over-grazing young heather,!® 11 and when the areas 
burned are too small, as they often are, sheep concentrate there as 
soon as the young heather plants appear. The sheep not only 
graze these young plants, they actually pull them up by the roots.1° 
It is thus not surprising that heather has been decreasing in extent 
and affording less and less grazing. Then other factors come into 
operation : Heather Beetle (Lochmoea suturalis) is capable of doing 
great damage and adds still more to the general destruction. 
Heather Beetle has been greatly encouraged by past neglect and 
bad moor management. Also, heather is frequently allowed to 
grow too long and old before it is burned, with the result that 
disease appears which may cause considerable damage.1® 13 
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When heather does not make a good recovery after burning, 
however, it is not necessarily replaced by grass. In many cases it 
is replaced by bracken. Here, therefore, another problem is pre- 
sented. Under what conditions does bracken replace heather? In 
some cases where heather is slow in recovery it may be replaced 
by bracken. One may frequently see an occasional frond of bracken 
appearing through heather, but if the heather is burned, and fails 
to make a fairly rapid recovery, bracken rapidly gains control of 
the burned area. The result is similar if one removes the heather 
with a spade by “ skinning off” the surface layer of peat or peaty 
soil. In quite a number of places where heather is not of vigorous 
growth bracken gradually invades and ultimately dominates the 
heathy vegetation (Callunetum). Hence we are faced with a com- 
petition not only between heather and grass, but between heather 
and bracken, while grass and bracken may also be in competition. 
Thus we have a triangle with the angles: heather, bracken and 
grass ; and at the present time the bracken angle is rapidly increas- 
ing at the expense of those of heather and grass. 

The problem, however, is not quite so simple, since other factors 
have to be taken into consideration in its solution. In certain parts 
of the West of Scotland, heather is retrogressing. Where this occurs 
there may be no bracken to replace it, and at times little or no 
grass. ‘I'he next phase is bare patches which spread and undercut 
or undermine the patches of heather. Wind and rain play a large 
part in this wastage, which seems to be increasing and is already 
far more extensive than it formerly was. How can this condition 
be explained ? It is a state of affairs quite different from the peat 
wastage on steep heather-clad slopes which may have been burned, 
and are generally replaced in time by bare scree. The wastage 
referred to is often on land having a very gentle slope, and where 
any downwash would be slight. There is no evidence of excessive 
grazing or of overgrazing in many of the areas concerned. 

Naturally this leads us to the question of climate. Has the 
climate shown any markedly significant change?—is a frequent and 
much-discussed problem in many of the older textbooks dealing 
with the agriculture and vegetation of Scotland.1*%% 16" An 
important point, however, is the amount of snow which falls, and 
the length of time it covers the ground, especially during ae and 
frosty winds. There is not much information on this point.1® High 
winds or gales and lashing rain can do tremendous damage in soil 
erosion. Now, if within recent times there has been less frost and 
snow, and more rain accompanied by high winds, this may a 
largely responsible for the peat and soil erosion of heather-covere 
ground. The absence of snow from the ground during the more 
severe winter weather may have far-reaching results. It is known 
that many alpine plants fail to survive the winter in our spate on 
account of the continued cold, wet, and damp weather. In their 
natural environment they are protected by a covering of snow. 
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Without that covering, many are susceptible to a typical British 
winter. 

Is there any justification for the belief that a subtle change in 
climate may be at least partially responsible for this retrogression 
of heather and perhaps favourable to bracken? A recent Meteoro- 
logical Report 1° gives considerable support to an opinion held by 
many observers, and now, fortunately, lack of evidence is no longer 
a difficulty. The details are those of temperature at Oxford from 
1815, to 1934, and graphs show that within recent times (approxi- 
mately 1865 to 1885 and from 1911 onwards) winters have been 
milder than they were, and summers on the average cooler. Records 
for Aberdeen 2° from 1889 to 1932 show remarkable similarity to 
those for Oxford. Hence it would appear that this state of affairs 
is prevalent throughout Great Britain. 

How will such a change affect heather? A covering of snow 
melts slowly and causes little soil wastage ; heavy rain driven by 
high wind may cause severe soil erosion ; so that wastage may be 
due to this climatic change. A higher winter temperature would 
tend to render many plants less resistant to frost, especially to a 
sudden frost. Frost penetrates deeper into the soil when there is 
no snow covering and may damage, or at least weaken, many 
plants and their root systems. Such action may be cumulative 
over a period of years and perhaps not too helpful to heather ; it 
would certainly tend to cause a high mortality among young heather 
plants. Bracken, on the other hand, dies down, and the dead 
fronds form a protective layer on the ground. Hence bracken is 
protected against frost, and the higher temperature—with milder 
winters—may stimulate the underground stem (the rhizome) to 
greater vigour. This may perhaps partially explain the recent 
rapid spread of bracken and it may also enable bracken to spread 
up the hillsides. There are no definite proofs at present that the 
milder winters have had the effect suggested, but these possibilities 
must be examined. 

Cooler summers would have some effect on growth and also on 
seed production. With milder winters and cooler summers, heather 
may not be producing so much seed. Thus, apart from vegetative 
growth from the old plants, there would be much less natural 
regeneration. From the writer’s own observations, there is as yet 
insufficient evidence to prove this in certain districts, but it may 
occur elsewhere. Another point which should not be forgotten is 
that with no snow covering and the usual shortage of fodder in 
winter, sheep will more readily find and graze young heather plants 
and thus suppress natural regeneration. This is what happened in 
most of our woodlands in the past. 

There are two interesting phenomena which run rather parallel 
with the heather erosion problem. It has been recognised for over 
a century that juniper is steadily decreasing in Scotland. This can 
be explained easily where there is sheep grazing and occasional 
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burning.*! 22 There are areas, however, where these do not occur, 
and even in such areas there is a lack of young bushes or trees, 
which are not nearly sufficient to make good the wastage due to 
death and old age. Is this retrogression due to climatic change or 
is there some biotic factor not yet elucidated ? 

Yet another interesting problem is that of the Scots pine. The 
natural regeneration of this tree, in such parts of Scotland as it 
does occur, is not always satisfactory. There are spells when it 
seems to fail to make good, although in some years it makes distinct 
progress. This is seemingly not a question of the viability of the 
seed, but of survival after the early stages. In many parts of the 
south of England it makes extraordinary progress, and in the New 
Forest it has shown regenerative power greater even than that of 
the birch. In this connection Mr. A. C. Forbes,?? after his address 
to Section K* of the British Association at Nottingham, mentioned 
that the Scots pine seemed gradually to be moving south !_ Evidently 
conditions in the North and West are not always satisfactory. 

‘Naturally the first query in this case regards climate. Are the 
milder winters and cooler summers affecting adversely the natural 
regeneration ? Is a covering of snow an important factor in the 
ecology of the Scots pine in Scotland? ‘There is, of course, no 
doubt that the disappearance of trees and woodlands may have had 
the effect of drying out many districts, where it may have become 
cumulative. Another factor is wind. Forbes contends that in 
certain areas the old forests could not now live where they did, 
on account of the high gales from the west. This is a well-known 
problem on the West Coast and the Isles, as well as in the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands. Are the winds tending to dry out the very 
soil, as well as to affect the foliage of the plants? If windiness is 
increasing and affecting gradually the Scots pine and also the 
juniper and heather, then bracken, lying beneath the soil during 
the winter, escapes a baneful influence. 

Here is a complex problem and one that will not be easy of 
solution. It seems that heather, juniper, and Scots pine are all 
suffering from some adverse factor, or factors, suspected to be 
climatic. Can this factor be identified and, if so, is there any 
means by which it may be counteracted ? Success in this quest 
might lead to a new method of fighting the bracken menace. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


MEETING oF CounciL (December 6th, 1938) 


Membership.—Twenty-one ladies and gentlemen were elected Ordinary 
Members of the Society. 

Presentations to the Library.—The following donors were heartily 
thanked: The Director-General, Ordnance Survey, Southampton, 
for supplying a complete set of the Survey of Scotland on the Six-inch 
scale, comprising 913 full sheets, 3372 quarter sheets and 33 index sheets, 
in all 4318 sheets ; Miss A. B. Lennie, Edinburgh, for 16 volumes dealing 
with Scottish topography. 

Lecture Session, 1938-1939.—Mr. Lawrence R. Wager, M.A., F.G.S. 
addressed the Society in Glasgow, Aberdeen and Edinburgh on the 14th, 
5th and 17th November respectively : Subject, “A Year among the 
Highest Mountains of Greenland’? (illustrated). Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dalyell of the Binns, C.I.E., addressed the Dundee Branch on the 16th 
November: Subject, “The Persian Gulf” (illustrated). The Rev. 
Launcelot Fleming, M.A., F.G.S., Dean and Chaplain of Trinity Hall 
Cambridge, addressed the Society in Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee and 
eee ae ee ee 13th, 14th ae 15th December respectively : 

ubject, “‘ The Britis raham Land (Antarctic) E iti - 
(illustrated). ea ) Expeditions si34°37 
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The following Afternoon Lectures were delivered in the Society’s 
Rooms in Edinburgh: November 9th: Major R. R. Evans, “ Ceylon 
Ancient and Modern”; November 30th: Mr. William Mair, F.CS., 
F.R.S.G.S., ‘Scottish Mountain Indicators” ; December 7th: the 
Rev. J. Arnott Hamilton, “ Principality of Liechtenstein” ; December 


21st: Dr. A. C. Keay, “ Glimpses of Iceland.” All the lectures were 
illustrated. 


PRESENTATION OF MUNGO PARK MEDAL FOR 1936 


To Mr. Lawrence R. Wacerr, M.A., F.G.S., Lecturer in Geology, 
University of Reading 


At a meeting of the Society held in Edinburgh on the 17th November, 
Lord Polwarth, the retiring President, introduced his successor, the 
Earl of Rosebery, who expressed his pleasure at being asked to follow the 
footsteps of his father. Lord Rosebery’s father was the first President 
of the Society from 1885 to 1891. 

In presenting the Medal, Lord Rosebery said that Mr. Wager had 
shown himself to be a most persistent student and explorer of Greenland. 
He had accompanied Watkins’ British Arctic Air-Route Expedition 
(1930-31), Mikkelsen’s expedition in East Greenland (1932), and 
Charcot’s in 1934, and had led his own Greenland expedition in 1935-36. 
He was in addition a member of the 1933 attempt on Everest, when he 
did work on the geology, meteorology and botany, and on the return 
journey made a digression in search of further geological knowledge. 
His results are contained in the Appendices to Ruttledge’s work, Everest 
1933, and in a valuable paper in The Geographical Journal on that 
tremendous gash in the Himalayas, the Arun Gorge. 

Mr. Wager’s writings on Greenland, apart from the general account 
of his own expedition in The Geographical Journal (November 1937), are 
to be found chiefly in geological periodicals and in the Danish Meddelelser 
om Groenland. The Wager expedition has been described by most com- 
petent judges as comparing favourably with any British Polar expedition 
in the last two decades, on account of its thoroughness and the remarkably 
complete scientific work accomplished in the time and at relatively small 
cost. The fact that everything went according to plan is sure proof of 
Mr. Wager’s competence as an organiser and leader. 

The retiring President, Lord Polwarth, was heartily thanked for the 
assiduous attention with which he has discharged his duties during the 
past four years. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


EUROPE 


Scottish Heritage. By Rex WELLDON Finn. London: William Heinemann Ltd., 
1938. Price 8s. 6d. 


An excellent book, transcendently so when compared with one or two recent 
books dealing with Scotland. The author displays a marvellously comprehensive 
grasp of Scotland in her topographical, ethnological and historical aspects, and 
that with the clearer view of one whom we may rudely call an outsider. He 
deals with the origin of the Scot, and traces his history from the earliest times to 
modern days with an intelligent sympathy which is most attractive. The book 
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is full of information, carefully sought, chosen and sifted, and the list of sources, 
rather than authorities, at the end of each chapter, shows the width of his field. 

The fairness of the author’s judgements is a notable feature. He can put aside, 
not coldly but judicially, the appealing romance of Mary Queen of Scots and 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. He achieves a rare triumph in dealing with the question 
of religion in Scotland, even if a definition of “ Calvinism ” would have been 
helpful, and his evident appreciation of Dr. Smellie’s Men of the Covenant is a 
wonderful achievement for an English pen. 

It is curious that the ballads quoted are drawn from Percy’s Reliques rather 
than from the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, and it is a little surprising to find 
it stated that “it is impossible to imagine the Englishman inventing and 
appreciating the Metrical Version of the Psalms,” when we remember that their 
author was a Cornishman. We must also not forget that the ‘‘ Confession of 
Faith,” which includes the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, was the work of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, of whom only four were Scotsmen. 

But is the Scot a Celt? What of the Saxon refugees after the Norman Con- 


quest of England, and of the Scandinavian and other immigrants ? 
C. B. B. W. 


The Stones of Scotland. Edited by G. Scorr-Moncrierr. London : 
B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1938. Price 105. 6d. 


We must congratulate Mr. Scott-Moncrieff and his five helpers on having 
produced a book which in 127 pages contrives to contain so much useful and 
readable information. Never too technical, the writers try as far as possible 
to keep to general principles, while giving lavishly practical examples. Perhaps 
the most interesting articles are those by Dr. W. Mackay Mackenzie, on “‘ Castles 
and Towers,” and the last, by Professor Ian C. Hannah, on “ Triumphant 
Classicism’? ; but all are well written and are worthy of the attention of all 
Scotsmen who are interested in the buildings of their own land. 

From general articles items are certain to be omitted which the individual 
reader might have included ; thus, for instance, in dealing with Norman churches 
one would have liked a mention of that little jewel, Aberdour church, restored 
of late without any damage to its essential character ; and similarly it is surprising 
that there should be but one brief mention of Whithorn. Again, local readers 
can rightly protest against the accusation (p. 19) that casts of early sculptured 
stones are lacking in our art galleries, in view of the excellent reproductions in 
the two Edinburgh museums. A more vital criticism is that the Ruthwell Cross 
is treated (pp. 18-19) in a somewhat confusing way, so that it is not clear that 
this cross is definitely of Anglian origin: nor is anything said of the Byzantine 
origin of the vine-scroll pattern. 

General statements are sometimes misleading, as, for instance, that “‘ the 
first parishes corresponded roughly to the larger estates ”’ (p. 26) : many of the 
parishes round castles belonging to the King are exceptions. Again, “ the burghs 
of Aberdeen, etc., were impelled by civic pride to rebuild their churches on a 
larger scale in and about the fifteenth century ” is a fact which does not hold 
good of all the burghs mentioned ; Linlithgow church, for instance, was destroyed 
by fire at the beginning of that century. And, while speaking of Linlithgow, it 
might be mentioned that there is no well at the Dog Well Wynd (p. 85), there is 
an East Port as well as a West, and the inscription on St. Michael’s Well is not 
as quoted. Again, the details about Caroline Park (p. 106) are interesting, 
especially as that house was gutted by fire some considerable time before this 
book was printed. 


The photographs are excellent, but they are not always conveniently placed 
as illustrations of particular points. 


Summer in Scotland. By Joun R. Attan. London: Methuen and Co. Ltd. 
1938. Price 8s. 6d. 
_ The author describes this as “a personal book written for those who may 
wish to know something about life in our curious country,” and with character- 
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istic frankness he says, ‘‘ Now I wouldn’t dare to claim that this book will contain 
the absolute truth,” a warning which the reader will do well to keep in mind. 
The book is not designed as a guide-book to Scotland ; it is rather an itinerary 
beginning at Berwick-upon-Tweed, following the coast to Dingwall, then west 
to Ullapool, through the Highlands to Glasgow, and along the south-west and 
the Border to Carter Bar. In this itinerary the author does not present the 
statistical and other information of a guide-book, which can be found elsewhere. 
He rather takes the place of a more or less intelligent native of each locality, 
whose function it is to supply such further information as the visitor might desire. 
This assumed function the author performs with wonderful success on the whole, 
and the book is one which never tires the reader. On the other hand, as the 
information given represents only the views of the supposed intelligent native, 
there will be many readers who hold different opinions. From the geographical 
standpoint there is distinct value in the accounts of how certain localities have 
come to establish certain types of industries, and how other local industries have 
dwindled or disappeared. 

In certain chapters Mr. Allan seems to forget his réle and presents the intelli- 
gent visitors with personal opinions irrelevant to his function, as when he deals 
faithfully with Scott or Barrie or Education or Whisky. But the reader will 
tolerate such divergences for the sake of much really good reading. And the same 
may be said regarding his unorthodox grammatical constructions. J. G. 


The West Coast of Scotland : Skye to Oban (“ Shell Guide’). By STEPHEN Bone. 
London: B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1938. Price 2s. 6d. 


Written by a member of a family which knows Scotland, this is a most 
pleasant example of its kind. Well illustrated, and provided with good maps, 
it contains in alphabetical order a great store of material of use to any and every 
visitor. ‘There are several slips of the pen, but we have to thank Mr. Bone for a 
remarkably complete picture of his district, and for the humour with which he 
delineates, for example, “ clegs ” and “ Celt.” A. M. 


The English Landscape. By Sir Witttam Beacu-THomas. London: 
Country Life Ltd., 1938. Price tos. 6d. 


Not by any means all the authors who follow the modern fashion for making 
books about the English countryside are quite so clear in their minds as Sir 
William Beach-Thomas that what really interests them is landscape. Once a 
painter’s preserve, it has recently become the subject for a deal of print, accom- 
panied with photographic illustrations which grow steadily more expert and 
beautiful. The ones which are included in this volume are generous in number 
and outstanding in quality ; each one is lovely in itself and exquisitely char- 
acteristic of the part of England it represents. The plan of the book is bold. 
Recognising that in England landscape is what man has made it, it covers the 
whole country from the landscape-lover’s point of view, describing the peculiar 
features of each district and showing how they depend not only on the original 
make of the land, but upon the natures and needs of the men who have lived and 
worked on it. While admiring the subject and the method, I find it easy, as 
another landscape-lover, to quarrel with many of the author’s pronouncements. 
Are, for instance, Derbyshire’s limestone uplands suave and effeminate? That 
perhaps is a point of view. Do the Yorkshire Wolds lie behind Whitby? That 
surely should be capable of an exact reply. And I should very much like a 
philologist’s opinion as to whether, when our forebears spoke of the weald, they 
were aware of any connection with the word wild, even when they spelt x ibe 


Striding Through Yorkshire. By A. J. BRown. London: Country Life Ltd., 
1938. Price 5s. 
This is not a completely new book, but one that has resulted from the fusion 
of the author’s two previous volumes, Moorland Tramping and Tramping in York- 
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shire. It is a not exhaustive but thoroughly likeable guide to a representative 
selection of the hilly and rougher walks, whence Mr. Brown is seldom to be 
distracted by antiquities and “‘ associations” in the valley-fields. A profusion 
of simplified sketch-maps on the scale of two miles to one inch should not be 
taken as substitutes for the O.S. map, nor should all Mr. Brown’s pronounce- 
ments on the freedom of the moors be accepted without question. Small and 
fat, it is well suited to the pocket or rucksack, and provokes to a marvellous 
degree the healthy desire to be out and striding somewhere, if not through 
Yorkshire. 


Oxon (“ Shell Guide”). By JouNn Preer. London: B. T. Batsford Ltd., 
1938. Price 2s. 6d. 


This is not the voluble and over-anxious guide which hastens to tell you 
everything, interleaved with sedate reproductions of famous beauty-spots. Few 
of the illustrations, which are many and effective, could be bought in postcard 
form at the village shop. The traveller might, if he loved Oxfordshire and had 
the time and skill, make a somewhat similar collection himself. The notes on 
places are impressionistic, enough to whet the appetite without cloying it. They 
still leave one something to find out for oneself. Yet no town or village, with 
the notable exception of Oxford itself, is passed by without some sort of notice. 
There are two road maps, a very good supplement on the monuments in which 
the county is peculiarly rich, and a special note on its main and melancholy 
claim to romance, its ruined manor houses and “‘ deserted places.”” No one can 
really enjoy Oxfordshire without an inclination for damp and decay. The 
whole slim and shining booklet is admirably suited to the modern taste. C. L. 


Walking in Somerset. By S. P. B. Mais. Edinburgh and London : 
W. and R. Chambers Ltd., 1938. Price 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Mais’s energy is untiring, and in this book we have him in great action 
—chasing stags and deer, tearing up hillsides through knee-deep bracken and 
gorse, battling against a hundred-miles-an-hour gale on the top of Glastonbury 
Tor. January he considers to be the best walking month, and there are few 
parts of the county he has not visited in a snowstorm. If some of his walks give 
the impression of having been breathlessly done, great pains and much time 
must have been spent in collecting the historical, archaeological and legendary 
detail in which the book abounds. The Scotsman may be not a little surprised 
to find that one can walk the length of the Quantocks in the daylight of a winter’s 
day and cross them in an hour. 

Somerset’s “ tremendous asset,’ according to Mr. Mais, is its accessibility. 
Yet he sets out from London, “‘ after a particularly exhausting day of television,” 
to explore the Blackdown hills and gets back fifteen hours later! For a walk on 
Exmoor he starts from Sussex and drives all day to arrive at Dulverton, the point 
of departure, in the evening. If there is little of imagination, there is much 
exaggeration, and when we note that the quietest place, the two most beautiful 
villages, the “most exquisitely regular and symmetrical group of domestic 
buildings,” the finest church carving, and many other of the treasures of England 
are located in the county, we become sceptical about Mr. Mais’s superlatives too. 

The book is not literature, but it is a useful guide. The author is seldom 
inspired (all views are “superb” or “ tremendous’), but being always in a 
hurry he is a realist and thus a good guide to the village inn. The walker who 
travels for the purpose of giving a professional account of what he sees, and not 
for the joy of realising impressions and emotions with some measure of rhythm 
and aesthetic appreciation of the beautiful and the spiritual in life, may be a 
tiresome companion and a not very inspiring guide. W. G. 


Ireland (Eire). ‘‘ Modern States ” Series. By J. CHarrres MoLony. 
London : J. W. Arrowsmith Ltd., 1938. Price 3s. 6d. 


Written by an Irishman living in England, this book savours rather of after- 
dinner conversation. Its strictures on the past history of Ireland are justifiably 
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severe and none of the actors escapes censure at some point. At times perhaps 
the facts alone might have proved the case without supplementary comment. 
On occasion the style becomes banal: “ How sad and mad and bad it was ” 
(p. 155), or ‘‘ The Ulsterman is a dour devil . . . once he gets an idea into his 
head, scarcely anything short of dynamite will get it out again.” But the general 
effect of this historical approach to the Irish question is to leave the reader with 
a deeper sympathy for that country and an understanding, in part at least, of 
the evil legacy of the past. T. W. F. 


Through French Windows. By Daviy Horner. London: 
Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1938. Price 85. 6d. 


An author who helps to contribute at any time to international good feeling 
deserves our gratitude, and now more than ever is it important that Anglo-French 
relations should be founded on the confidence that is born of understanding. 
Mr. Horner writes of France so intimately that one reader exclaimed: “ But 
won’t these people mind being put in a book?’ The author has the skill to put 
not only himself, but also his subject, into his book ; and though he uses the 
form of autobiography, and in some chapters describes a summer which he 
himself spent in France when an undergraduate, he never obtrudes the First 
Person. Being over thirty, he tells us, he is too old to write an autobiography. 
His sense of humour is happily alert throughout the book. 

Though the atmosphere is French, and delightfully so, we are never per- 
mitted to forget that we are looking through French windows with British eyes. 
This is not for those who like a robust story. I understand it is a first book: and 
hope that Mr. Horner will develop his style in the course of many others. 

He CT 


Die Landschaften am Nordostrand des Sauerlandes. By Dr. FRANZ STUTE. 1935. 
Herford. Eine siedlungsgeographische Untersuchung. By Dr. WILHELM BRUNGER. 
1936. Emsdetten (Westphalia) : Verlagsantstalt H. and J. Lechte. 


These two monographs appear in Professor Mecking’s series of studies on 
the geography (Landeskunde) of Westphalia by members of the Geographical 
Seminar of the University of Minster. The first, by Dr. Stute, contains a 
detailed examination of three regions on the north-eastern fringe of the Sauer- 
land—first, the hilly region on the upper Diemel and Aar, secondly, the Brilon 
plateau, and thirdly, the wooded hills of the upper Alme and Mohne. These 
are thinly populated districts where the plateau and valleys support an agri- 
cultural population, while the wooded hills have timber and mining industries 
on a small scale. The author carefully examines the physical features of each 
region and shows how they influenced human activity. It is a painstaking study 
which includes a useful bibliography and maps. 

In the second monograph Dr. Briinger examines the geographical and 
historical factors that have influenced the development of the Westphalian town 
of Herford. Special attention is paid to problems of early settlement. In the 
last section there is a brief but interesting discussion on the economic rivalry 
between Herford and the neighbouring town of Bielefeld. From the Middle 
Ages to the seventeenth century Herford’s population exceeded that of Bielefeld. 
To-day Herford has about 40,000 inhabitants and Bielefeld about 114,000. 
Historical factors appear to have played a prominent part in bringing this about. 
Herford suffered severely from the ravages of the Thirty Years’ War. The 
development of this Imperial City was then checked by long disputes between 
the City, the Abbey and the Prince of Cleves, Mark and Ravensburg. Bielefeld, 
on the other hand, became part of Brandenburg-Prussia long before Herford, 
and secured favours which fostered her economic progress. W. O. H. 


The Danube Flows through Fascism. By W. Van Tit. London : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons Ltd., 1938. Price tos. 6d. 


This American author, accompanied by his wife Bee, whose father was born 
near Praag, “kayaked” from Ulm to Belgrade, a goo-mile ** faltboot ”? trip 
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down the Danube. The fragile Duck deserved all the encomiums showered upon 
her by the two travellers for an exacting trip through Germany, Austria, Hungary 
and Jugoslavia. The chapter on Czechoslovakia is well worth close attention, 
for Bee, speaking Czech, could get into touch with all grades of people and 
understand their forebodings. : 

The author views European political problems through American spectacles. 
His attitude is fresh, candid, somewhat crude and immature in its historical 
conceptions, but always open to both points of view, democratic and fascist. 
Throughout this stretch of the river England and London were spoken of with 
boundless contumely and disgust. As Mr. Van Til remarks, this is not compatible 
with Shakespeare, and one wonders : is it all due to propaganda ? 

The chapter on Budapest and the Magyars deserves special mention. The 
photographs and illustrations are delightful, and apart from the vexed questions 
of international politics this is a book to be read by the dispassionate student of 
near-eastern problems. pee 


Ride to Russia. By BERNARD NewmAN. London: Herbert Jenkins Ltd., 
1938. Price tos. 6d. 


The author sets out with “ George ” (a three-speed B.S.A. bicycle) to ride to 
Russia via Holland, Germany, Czechoslovakia and Roumania. “‘ George”’ and he 
have many adventures, each and all described in the author’s customary breezy 
style, until they part company at the Russian frontier. The tool-kit later formed 
the basis of an interesting business transaction in Odessa. Each section contains 
stores of detail on varied aspects of national life: amongst these the tales of 
vampires are weirdly fascinating. The jokes told by Germans against Hitler 
and his assistants were worth recording too. 

The “ Bata’ factory system in Zlin and in other towns of Czechoslovakia, 
contrasted with the “norm” system in Soviet factories, makes for thought 
amongst students of social economics. ‘The tabulated statements of the standards 
required from the Russian “‘ Ready-for-Labour-and-Defence”’ presents an 
enlightening aspect of regimented keep-fit training much at variance with the 
free and easy methods of our Scottish committees. In view of recent political 
events the reader will appreciate Mr. Newman’s interviews with representative 
members of the communities concerned. It is a book to enjoy and profit from. 


rece 


Scarred Background. By Nicet HeseLtine. London: Lovat Dickson Ltd., 
1938. Price 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Heseltine tramps his way through Albania, accompanied by “a piece 
of soap, a checked shirt, a towel, a toothbrush, a felt hat, an Albanian grammar, 
four handkerchiefs and A Draft of Thirty Cantos.’? From the south, he works 
his way eastwards and northwards inside the frontiers of Greece and Jugoslavia 
and thus realises the truth of his title, for the ranges here are indeed a scarred 
and jagged background. He climbs mountains, he dips into valleys, he is 
often perishing with cold, is hungry and ill, but he pushes on till he reaches the 
so-called civilisation of Tirana and Scutari, only to trek northwards again to 
= habitations of the shepherds in the Cursed Mountains on the Montenegrin 
rontier. 

Some chapters are devoted to the past history of a little-known but intensely 
interesting state, where four centuries of Turkish domination only recently came 
to an end. We read of the Moslem customs still prevailing, even in Tirana 
and Scutari, where a thin veneer of Western civilisation has been smeared over 
the age-long habits of the people. The veiled woman is now a thing of the past 
though the elder women still try to hide the face before strangers. The author 
gives a detailed account of the Clan Mati, from which King Zog springs, and 
traces the rise to power of this young chieftain and the struggles for freedom 
and independence of the patriots. He has a picturesque style, and once started 
the reader will continue to the end, savouring the adventure and delighting in 
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the fresh and vivid descriptions, but whether he will follow the author’s example 
and travel on foot, with all the discomforts attendant on travel in a half-civilised 
country without railways and with indifferent food, is a question each must 
answer for himself. Aan As 


Mediterranean Cross-Currents. By Marcrer Bovert. London : Humphrey 
Milford at the Oxford University Press, 1938. Price 215. 


Miss Boveri, who is the Foreign Editor of one of the great German news- 
papers, has compiled a work of quite outstanding importance to every British 
reader. One of the questions which may lead to another crisis is the position 
of Great Britain and France vis-d-vis with Italy in the Mediterranean. To Great 
Britain and France the inland sea is a vital artery, to Italy it is “ mare nostrum.” 
Although the author is German, and, presumably, Nazi, there is no sign of 
partiality in the whole book. The new and vital interest to this country caused 
by the conquest of Abyssinia, the rise of an independent Egypt, the grave position 
of Spain, and the fortification of Italian islands, all are clearly set forth. 

Miss Boveri not only presents the Mediterranean problems of the present 
day, but goes back to the beginning of history and from that point onwards 
shows the immense importance of the middle sea to the development of the 
world, its influence being not confined to its shores but spreading abroad to 
lands far removed. The work is a masterpiece and must have involved immense 
research, and the author has placed this country at least under a debt of gratitude. 

We should like to congratulate Miss L. M. Sieveking on a very excellent 
translation. Ss 


Poor Knight’s Saddle. By Douctas V. Durr. London : 
Herbert Jenkins Ltd., 1938. Price 125. 6d. 


This book on the Holy Land, with its reminders of the chivalrous days of 
“* derring-do ” and the heroic patrols of the early Templars, brings home to us 
an instructive comparison of their efforts with the urge and challenge of life 
in Palestine as it is to-day. Peter the Hermit is an almost forgotten name, yet 
how many men, and women too, have risen up in our own time to ring out 
like Mr. Duff their challenge that we “‘ Remember the Holy Sepulchre,” and 
with it, the Land which three great religions hold sacred? Because of the 
Omniscient Choice, this small country has been made the arena of perhaps 
more frequent bloodshed and strife than any other kingdom on earth. 

Mr. Duff devotes his book of over 300 pages to the record of widely differing 
opinions on the proposed partition of the land. He brings forward the views 
of representatives of many classes and religions, and is not afraid to set down 
severe criticisms of our own Government, challenging its attempt to provide a 
place of rest for the People who are not a people and who will not be assimilated 
by the nations with whom they dwell. Mr. Duff ranges from the tropical conditions 
of the Jordan and Dead Sea up to the snowy elevations of the Lebanon, and he 
raises several points of geographical interest of which he writes in an interesting 
way. Into his solution of the question of partition we cannot enter, but we 
doubt if those capitalists who have sunk millions in reclaiming the rich, miasma- 
laden plains of Esdralon and Sharon would willingly exchange them for the 
sand-blown land of the Negeb; also the problem of compressing fifteen million 
people into a country at present supporting a million and a half is after all a 
manifestly unmathematical proposition. G.-B. 


Finland. By J. Hamppen Jackson. London : George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
1938. Price 8s. 6d. 


This is a short history of Finland from the earliest times to the present day. 
A country of a very ancient civilisation, for centuries under Swedish rule and 
then under the cruel heel of Imperial Russia, it has resisted every attempt to 
stamp out its distinctively national culture. After the Great War came civil 
war, so that it was some time before the state could take up the many problems 
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created by its new independence. In the administration of the social services 
Finland has probably been in advance of the rest of the world, © 

Mr. Hampden Jackson has written a lucid account which deserves the 
attention of British people. For Finland is extremely friendly to us, and as well 
as being a good customer furnishes unusual attractions for the holiday-maker 
in its forests, lakes and beaches. It is surely unique and must be one of the 
happiest of countries in that it has no slums. S. 


Finland on £10. By SypNey A. CLarx. London : Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson Ltd., 1938. Price 55. 


The tourist having arrived in Finland, ten pounds will carry him further 
and in greater luxury than in any other European country. It is not necessary 
to patronise only the cheaper restaurants and hotels, nor need the economical 
traveller use the third class when for thirty-four shillings he will be carried a 
thousand miles in considerable comfort ; steamer trips, especially numerous in 
the lake-studded region of south central Finland, are even cheaper ; and the 
bus journey from Rovaniemi to the Arctic Coast costs about ten shillings. 

Mr. Clark has given a full account of the varied delights of Helsinki, one of 
the smaller but more delightful of the capitals of Europe, and has planned short 
and long tours of southern Finland each of which includes boat trips, visits to 
attractive towns, and a brief sojourn at the Greek Orthodox monastery of Valamo 
(Lake Ladoga). Those taking the shorter tour will have more time for Helsinki, 
or may include a visit to the Arctic, Mr. Clark’s “‘ Forbidden Interlude ”’ in this 
country. Mr. Clark writes in a chatty and colloquial style and has noted many 
qualities of the Finns and their life which were a source of delight also to the 
reviewer. “Te Weeke 


Latvia. By R. O. G. Urncw. London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
1938. Price 35. 


This is a small book but is at once the most readable and informative of 
all the many volumes published about this post-war republic. It gives the reader 
all that it is necessary to know and avoids the pages of statistics which are so 
boring in many of its kind. That it is both highly readable and informative is 
not surprising when one realises that the writer is the famous “ Riga Corre- 
spondent”’ of The Times, whose vigorous articles both on the Baltic States and 
Russia are such a feature of that journal, and whose accurate accounts of hap- 
penings in the U.S.S.R., where The Times has no resident correspondent, are so 
mysteriously collected. 

Mr. Urch is not the usual passer-by who writes books. He has lived long in 
Riga and there is no greater authority on Latvia, while he has an unusual gift 
for pleasantly imparting his knowledge to his readers. He is an optimist as to 
the future of the country, and, among other things, has an enthusiasm which we 
do not share for the business methods of the present Government. But for the 
mythology, history and present conditions of Latvia we cordially recommend 
this little work. The definite association of our country with Latvia goes back 
to the fourteenth century, and probably to the eleventh ; Mr. Urch tells us all 
about it and all about the beautiful lakes, sea beaches and forests, and the life 
of the town and country dweller, as well as of the struggles for independence 
and their success after the Great War. More than one hundred illustrations 
make up a most attractive work. 


In Search of the Gyr-falcon : An account of a trip to north-west Iceland. By ERNEST 
Lewis. London: Constable and Co. Ltd., 1938. Price 125. 6d. 


This is unfortunately the last work of one who had already attained a position 
in the literary world by his books on dogs, and who in spite of much adversity 
had become a field naturalist of high repute. Ernest Lewis, who died last year 
at the age of twenty-nine, had the misfortune to lose the sight of one eye when 
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he was still a schoolboy, and to suffer amputation of the left arm as the result 
of a motor accident a few years later. Nevertheless his courage and sportsman- 
ship enabled him to conquer his infirmities and to undertake the journey to 
Iceland in quest of the gyr-falcon, “ the grandest of all winged things,’”’ which 
he describes in this book. He brought back six young gyr-falcons, and his 
description of their capture and of the habits of this noble bird will prove of 
great interest to ornithologists and to those who are still attracted by the ancient 
sport of falconry. 

From the geographical standpoint the work is of considerable value, as the 
north-west peninsula of Iceland, conspicuous in every map, is seldom visited 
even by the Danes, and none of the inhabitants had ever seen an Englishman 
until they met the author, who received much kindness and hospitality at their 
hands. 

The Icelandic farmer must make a poor living, as two-thirds of the land 
in the north-west is bare rock and stones, and Iceland’s only chance of prosperity 
seems to lie in a development of the fishing industry, at present exploited by 
English and other foreign traders. Although the gyr-falcon is his main theme, 
the author has much to tell of other birds and of his adventures and obviously 
perilous journeyings. 

It is an unusual type of travel book, attractively written and well illustrated 
by twenty-five photographs and a map. D. G, 


ASIA 


Blank on the Map. By Eric Surpton. London: Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 
1938. Price 18s. 


This is the best book on mountain exploration that we have read for many 
years. The author, together with three companions, seven Scherpa and four 
Balti porters, spent nearly five months exploring and surveying in the Karakoram 
Range. Large parts of the group they covered were completely unknown, and 
they traversed valleys and glaciers and climbed many peaks which had never 
before been touched by a white man. The tale is told in a delightful manner, 
the illustrations are magnificent and there are also some attractive pen-and-ink 
sketches. It is a book well worth reading. A. H. 


Black River of Tibet. By JoHN Hanpury-Tracy. London: 
Frederick Muller Ltd., 1938. Price 125. 6d. 


A most vivaciously written account of a journey undertaken for the purpose 
of map-making and exploration of the Salween valley, a journey which kept 
the author and his companion, Ronald Kaulback, beyond “the news of the 
day ” for two years. As a result of the work done, many blanks have been filled 
and geographical knowledge has been considerably widened. 

The author makes light of the almost incredible difficulties encountered, and 
apparently thoroughly enjoyed the trip. He and _ his companion established 
very happy relations with their small entourage, and by sympathetic understanding 
gained confidence wherever they moved. Only very occasionally did the author’s 
beard excite suspicion. It is courageous and optimistic youth of the right type 
that can write: ‘“‘ The excursion north of Sum Dzong was proving huge fun 
(italics mine), for the area in question as marked on the Survey maps was sheer 
conjecture”; again, when standing on the bleak, wild ‘T’sang-po-Salween 
divide, the first European to do so, the writer says “ it was a moment of chuckling, 
thigh-slapping glee ”—he had “ stumbled on one of the geographical secrets of 
Tibet.” There is a really thrilling account of a journey through Ngagong Chu 
Gorge, when the Ne-ri (mountain spirits) seemed to have won, but the leader’s 
determination and his Tibetan followers’ pluck and good nature got through. 

Nor is this grim courage unrelieved by humour. Mr. Hanbury-Tracy can 
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laugh at his ignorance in wearing a fur-lined hat which “he judged rather 
smart,” but found, weeks later, to be “ a coolies’ mode of the lowest sort.” Par- 
ticularly good are many of the soliloquies, and the glimpses into history and 
religious customs and political systems are all very interesting and helpful. I am 
much pleased to note the stress laid on the correct usage of the misused word 
“lama.” I may add, if further recommendation be necessary, that so great was 
the enthusiasm of my family for the book that it was with difficulty I set hands 
on it myself when I wanted it. Ta Re 


Tibetan Adventure. By Hersert Ticny. London: Faber and Faber Ltd., 
1938. Price 125. 6d. 


This title conveys a wrong impression. The book is a very readable account 
of a motor-cycle tour in the Near East, a fine achievement in itself but only 
partially concerned with Tibet, and that part already familiarised by the descrip- 
tions of others. In Mr. Tichy wanderlust is strongly developed, and he will 
assuredly travel again and write better books than this. Constantly on the verge 
of the extraordinary, it never quite achieves distinction, and we are left expecting 
better things. 

The book is well illustrated with 133 photographs taken by the author, some 
of them reaching a high standard of pictorial effect, but the practice of inter- 
rupting the text by eight or ten consecutive pages of pictures interferes with 
both reading and reference. 


Der Ferne Osten. By Dr. Gustav FocuLerR-Hauxke. Second edition, 1938. 
Price RM. 1.60.  Stidostasien. By Dr. Kurr Wriersirzxy, 1938. Price 
RM. 1.50. Leipzig and Berlin : B. G. Teubner. 


These two pamphlets appear in the series Macht und Erde, edited by Dr. 
Haushofer and Dr. Cramer. The first, by Dr. Fochler-Hauke, surveys in eighty 
pages the main political problems of the Far East. The early chapters deal 
briefly with the geography of the Far East and the policy of European Powers 
there before the Great War. The author discusses the rise of Japan and its 
efforts to dominate the Far East. Since he is strongly prejudiced against Soviet 
Russia, his survey of Far Eastern problems cannot be described as impartial. 
But his account is not without value as a brief introduction, and his eight maps 
are very helpful. ~ 

Dr. Wierbitzky, too, in his pamphlet on south-east Asia is no impartial 
observer. On the first page he attacks “‘ Jewish World-Bolshevism ” as “ the 
most terrible destructive factor that History has yet known.’ He includes 
Burma, Siam, French Indo-China, the Malay Peninsula, the Dutch East Indies 
and the Philippines in his survey, and his discussion of the influence of geo- 
graphical and historical factors on the development of this region is not without 
interest. We. OF He 


Secret Agent of Japan. By Amteto Vespa. London: Victor Gollancz Ltd., 
1938. Price 10s. 6d. 


Vespa, born in Italy, became a journalist and acquired an extensive know- 
ledge of the Manchurian borders. In 1920 he became a secret agent in the 
service of Chang T’so-lin, the then Governor of Manchuria. Following the 
seizure of Manchuria, he was compelled by the Japanese to join their secret 
service, and thus obtained the inside knowledge revealed in this book. 

The story is a terrible one, of oppression, extortion, torture, murder drugs 
and other vile means. Al Capone and Tammany Hall were tyros compared 
with certain police and military officials in Manchuria. There is an introduc- 
tion by H. J. Timperley, the well-known China Correspondent of The Manchester 
Guardian, which should be a sufficient recommendation for any book. Are the 
seized provinces of China to meet the same fate as Manchuria ? 
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In Korean Wilds and Villages. By SteN BercMan. London: John Gifford. 
Price 125. 6d. The Travel Book Club, 1938. Price 3s. 6d. 


This is a well-written and profusely illustrated (although index-less) book on 
the little-known peninsula of Korea. The author is evidently well qualified for 
the work he undertook : he is a clever hunter and naturalist as well as an out- 
standing ornithologist. His information is given briefly under topical headings, 
with restraint and that careful exactness which usually marks the trained explorer 
and sound observer. He judiciously avoids discussion of the still unrestful political 
situation, but shows clearly how Japanese influence is now dominant in many 
directions. Notwithstanding the new names, we recognise the ancient cities, 
and appreciate his interesting descriptions of habits and customs, even to the 
monopoly by women of the diving industry at Quelpart, which have marked 
this Land of Morning Calm for over two thousand years. 

The author is en rapport with the wild life, and the larger value of the book 
lies in his introduction to various little-known species, such as the great wild 
boar and the goral, as well as the elusive dwarf owl. The clear route map 
includes the full length of the peninsula, from the Tumen river below Vladivo- 
stock out to Quelpart Island in the extreme south. We commend the book as 
one that is pleasantly informative and gives considerable light on the geographical 
conditions of the land. G.-B. 


Wyna ; Adventures in Eastern Siberia. By General D. Gourxo. London : 
Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1938. Price 125. 6d. 


It is immaterial that the journey described by General Gourko took place 
nearly forty years ago, for it was in a part of Russia which has possibly altered 
very little in spite of the Soviet passion for reform. The writer, then a young 
Russian officer, had been on a scientific mission in Mongolia and arrived in Irkutsk 
on his way back. There he heard of a caravan about to begin its long winter 

‘journey through the unsurveyed north-east to collect furs, and, his spirit of 
adventure not being exhausted, joined it. Buying sledges, dogs and barter goods, 
he travelled as an ordinary trader for many months in what must be one of the 
most difficult and inhospitable countries in the world. Travelling there will be 
much the same to-day, though no foreigner would be permitted to enter the 
country to see. : ase 

Keenly observant, travelling hard by day, sometimes sleeping in the tents 
they carried and sometimes in the Yurts of the Tunguzes or Yakuts where, if 
there were often filth and vermin, there was at least a welcome warmth and 
shelter from the bitter cold, General Gourko describes the country and the people, 
the customs and modes of living, in a fashion as vivid and arresting as it is 
picturesque. Although nominally a fur trader, he was able to do a considerable 
amount of solid geographical work and to place rivers, lakes and even entire 
ranges of mountains correctly on the map instead of in the imaginary situations 
they had previously occupied. But to the average reader the main interest will 
lie in the author’s descriptions of the people, the mixture of religion and super- 
stition, and the traditions and customs which Bolshevism will, no doubt in many 
instances regrettably, stamp out in time to come. 

A book well worth reading. S. 


AFRICA 


A Vicarious Trip to the Barbary Coast. By Mary BERENSON, London : 
Constable and Co. Ltd., 1938. Price 7s. 6d. 


Arm-chair Travelling has been reduced to an art! Here we have an author 
describing a journey on which she was unable to accompany her husband, the 
well-known art-critic. But is this a disadvantage? We are spared such details 
as the exact spot and moment where the travellers enjoyed tea, seemingly 
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inevitable in the accounts of actual tourists. Such accomplished letter-writers as 
these travellers determined that Mrs. Berenson, though kept at home by ill- 
health, should share their journey in imagination, and the reader can do so too. 
Here is a quotation from one of Mr. Berenson’s letters: “ Apollonia has also 
its temple to Apollo, but the Romans, and then the Byzantines, destroyed the 
Greek buildings. The great Corinthian columns of white marble, veined with 
blue, which belonged to the Roman basilica, have been re-erected, and the vision 
one carries away is not the archaeological one of the ruins of the theatre and 
acropolis, but this group of shining columns standing against the azure sea.” We 
are indebted also to Mr. Henry Coster for his graphic descriptions of parts of the 
ourney. 

/ There are twenty-three beautiful photographs and a map. Hy Cie 


Desert and Delta. By Major C. S. Jarvis, C.M.G. London: John Murray, 
1938. Price tos. 6d. : 


The author of this delightful book is specially well qualified for dealing with 
his subject. He served during the Great War in Egypt and Palestine, and after- 
wards for thirteen years as Governor of Sinai. The interest of the earlier chapters 
lies in his sketches of British policy in Egypt during periods of great difficulty, 
and his estimates of the British High Commissioners in office—Sir Reginald 
Wingate, Viscount Allenby, Lord Lloyd, Sir Percy Loraine and Sir Miles 
Lampson—harassed not only by the local unrest but also by the changing policy 
of the British Government. 

But the writer finds himself in a more congenial atmosphere when removed 
from the party politics of Egypt to the more simple and natural problems of 
Sinai. He gives delightful pictures of the Beduin Arabs, with their tribal customs 
handed down through many centuries, playing the game, full of age-old schemes 
to get the better of the Governor, but joining in the laugh against themselves 
when the Governor refuses to be deceived. ‘Those of our members who were 
present at the author’s lecture given in December 1937 at all our branches will 
be able to appreciate his attitude towards the people over whom he ruled so 
long. We have no space for quotations, even if quotations were adequate to 
convey the quality of the book. It is full of information which will be new to 
most readers, given always in a racy and attractive manner, and its estimate of 
the Bedouin can be accepted as reliable. Incidentally one learns a good deal 
of geography as well, of the kind that geographical books generally omit. Among 
other things we realise that Sinai has been invaded by the touring motorist, 
with some difficulty it seems, and one wonders what will be the future of the 
age-old camel. It may depend much upon that still older factor, the ever- 
changing-desert sands. 


Thirty Years in the African Wilds. By Fr. E. VeRwimp. London: 
Alexander Ouseley, 1938. Price 7s. 6d. 


This is a very simple story, the life of a Belgian Jesuit missionary, Brother 
de Sadeleer, and is obviously meant for Roman Catholic reading. But it gives 
a most vivid and interesting picture of a savage South Africa which changed 
from savagery to advanced civilisation in a single lifetime. De Sadeleer journeyed 
by ox-wagon from Port Elizabeth to Tati, and what is now Rhodesia, in 1880, 
taking months to arrive at his destination. We get a most interesting picture of 
the great native kings, Khama and Lobengula, and of their surroundings and 
methods of government. Much of the spelling of Kaffir and Boer words is quaint 
and original, but it is interesting once again to meet the correct spelling of the 
capital of Southern Rhodesia—Gubuluwayo—a spelling unused by, and prob- 
ably unknown to, the present generation. 

De Sadeleer worked also in the Congo Basin, and although he was a very 


ordinary and lowly lay brother he must have been a man of great determination 
and sterling and simple character, 
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Beating About the Bush. By Brian O’Brien. London: Jonathan Cape Ltd., 
1938. Price 10s. 6d. 


The author writes about ‘“ the Bush ” (West Africa) from a novel angle, that 
ofa trader’s assistant on “‘ the Coast.” The book is brightly written and describes 
his life in what used to be German Cameroons and is now under French rule. 
Incidentally he confirms other travellers’ accounts of the neglect and ruin of 
developments initiated by the Germans during their occupation. There are 
several inaccuracies. For example, the Tarkwa gold-fields are within forty 
miles of the coast, not, as the author places them, in the interior of Ashanti. 
He could not have “taken up claims at Tarkwa and sold his gold to the big 
mining companies.” ‘The nature of the Tarkwa fields makes mining possible 
only for the powerful companies with huge capital and costly machinery by 
whom the whole of the land was possessed long before Mr. O’Brien’s advent. 

We have more than a doubt that the vice, drunkenness and readiness to use 
automatics are as the book describes. The day of the old “ palm oil ruffians ” 
was likewise long before the author’s time. We should not for a moment accuse 
him of drawing on his imagination, but at the same time, “‘ Coast Memory ”— 
that is, loss of memory—is a commonplace of West Africa, and if Mr. O’Brien’s 
descriptions of events which occurred so long ago are accurate, we can only 
congratulate him on not having suffered from this very common disability. S. 


AMERICA 


Northernmost Labrador Mapped from the Air. By ALEXANDER Forzes. New York : 
American Geographical Society Special Publication No. 22, 1938. Price 


$4.00. 


The west coast of Ungava has been known, since its discovery by Cabot in 
1497, as Labrador—a name for which no satisfactory explanation has been given. 
It has been described as a strip of coast-line extending from the latitude of 51° 
to 61° north and longitude 60° to 62° west. The whole of this coast-line is under 
Arctic conditions, although in latitude it corresponds with the south of England 
to the Shetland islands. The climate of this region is more severe than that of 
Spitsbergen, which lies between the latitudes of 76° 30’ to 81° north. This wide 
difference in temperature is due to the Gulf Stream current, which warms the 
west coast of Spitsbergen, while the cold of Labrador is due to an Arctic current 
which washes its shore. 

The question of making a survey of this coast and fjords has engaged the 
attention of Sir Wilfred Grenfell for years, but it was found impracticable to 
attempt the usual trigonometrical and chain survey, owing to the shortness of 
the season. This difficulty was surmounted by surveying from the air, and 
Grenfell was fortunate in securing the services of Professor Alexander Forbes and 
a staff of scientists to undertake this work. For rapidity of delineation a survey 
from the air supersedes all others, and if the positions of capes and mountain- 
tops have been already established, the land features can be filled in with a 
fair degree of accuracy. 

The survey conducted by Professor Forbes and his staff is an excellent example 
of what can be done by this method in a new country. Here we have a survey 
of over four thousand square miles, all done in three short seasons, which would 
have taken many years to do by the usual method. Great credit is due to Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell for initiating this important work, and to Professor Forbes and 
his staff for the excellent manner in which they have carried it out. The volume 
is illustrated with beautiful photographs, and the maps are a fine example of 
cartographic art. In addition to the mapping, a full account of the geological 
structure of northern Labrador is given, the effect of the great Ice Age is examined, 
a list of plants is given and the question of whether some plants survived the Ice 


Age on nunataks is discussed. : 
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Mountains of the Morning. By “ SrravaicEer.” Edinburgh : The Moray 
Press, 1938. Price 8s. 6d. 


One imagines one can discover in “ Stravaiger ” a very well-known naturalist 
and writer of delightful stories of wild animals. In this pleasantly-written book 
he tells us of his boyhood and of his early life in Canada, where he had various 
odd jobs in the early days of the Cobalt and Porcupine districts. He writes 
vividly of the terrible forest fire that swept the Porcupine district with appalling 
loss of life and property. With experience of the district at the period of 
“ Stravaiger’s ” writing, however, we do not agree that the life he chose to lead 
was typical, and, as the book bears no evidence of having been written by a 
centenarian, we hardly think the claim that the writer makes to have been a 
member of the party which made the first railway survey across the Rockies can 
be substantiated. ‘The trans-continental railway was in operation many years 
before the Cobalt and Porcupine rushes, which appears to be when “ Stravaiger ” 
arrived in Canada. 


Puppets through America. By WALTER Witxinson. London : Geoffrey Bles, 
1938. Price 7s. 6d. 


It is a long time since Mr. Wilkinson began to tramp the English countryside 
as a travelling puppet showman, and although it is characteristic of his books 
that they tell us very little about these one-man shows, which have held audiences 
so many and so various in thrall, yet we infer that on that account they must 
be very good. It was the puppets who took Mr. Wilkinson to the States and the 
puppets who brought him invitations to entertain in college halls and private 
houses. In this way he got a wholesome slant on the social structure of a people 
as well as on their country. The Wilkinsons stayed in the comfortable South 
as well as in Pittsburg and New York, and went west to the art colonies and Indians 
of New Mexico. Of all this he writes very naturally, making us feel that the 
things he sees and remarks are the same as we should see and remark if we were 
so clever as to make our work introduce us on a friendly basis to all classes of 
American people. Mr. Wilkinson’s mode of travel enables him to introduce an 
unknown country better than to describe to a specialist his own potato-patch. 


Waters of the West. By KenNeTH PrincLe. London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1938. Price 125. 6d. 


Mr. Pringle lived for three and a half years in Jamaica and paid passing 
visits to Haiti, Central America and Peru. After three and a half years the 
glamour of the tropics begins to fade and conditions become commonplace and 
life drab. Probably had Mr. Pringle had longer experience he would have 
written an even better book than he has—for undoubtedly nature and human 
life, especially nature, are vividly portrayed in it. But his style is too highly 
decorative and luxuriant. Brilliancy becomes tiresome. There are also occa- 
sional relapses into coarseness. 

The book consists of a series of descriptive sketches loosely thrown together— 
from a reference on p. 123 the Haitian part should have come first—without any 
definitive framework or background. Many of the statements on political and 
economic subjects are questionable, and some absurd, such as that ‘“‘ Jamaica has 
the population and potential wealth of New Zealand” and ought to have 
Dominion status. But as the knowledgeable Lord Olivier says in a sympathetic 
foreword, “ conceited and opinionated ” views are “ useful features in a young 
writer.” ‘ 

Journey to Manaos. By Eart Parker Hanson. London: Victor Gollancz Ltd., 
1938. Price 125. 6d. 


Many books are written about tropical America, that amazing region so 
potentially wealthy and still so untamed, and particularly about the Amazonian 
territory which is so vast and diversified and where nature so often defeats and 
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obliterates man’s attempt to conquer it. It is not surprising that the descriptions 
frequently differ, though all add something to our knowledge. 

Here is a thoroughly interesting and readable work, the author of which 
has the advantage of being an experienced traveller with a scientific outlook. 
He was engaged by the Carnegie Institution to take magnetic observations in the 
interior and on the west coast of South America, but except in the final chapter 
there is little science in this account of his expedition, which covers a compara- 
tively small section only of his extended travels—a river journey from San 
Fernando de Apure in Venezuela to Manaos in Brazil. But the 380 pages were 
needed to describe the author’s experiences and to report his views and reflec- 
tions concerning what he terms “ the poisonous riot of nature”? and the types of 
people, officials, traders and Indians. 

In view of the European penetration of South America it is significant that 
the author found his knowledge of German far more useful to him than English, 
except in the large towns. We have some, though not all, of the facts about 
curare ; and we learn that the isolation of the explorer’s life nowadays is alleviated 
by the radio. The author’s set never failed and it proved a great help in his 
scientific work. W. P. L. 


The Other Side of the Mountain. By J. R. Uttman. London : 
Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1938. Price 125. 6d. 


This book is not as other books. The page headed ‘“ Genesis”? makes a 
daring appeal to the astonished reader by its insouciantly impossible reason for 
undertaking so difficult and exceptional a journey. The challenging call of 
** El Dorado” echoes through descriptions of inevitable hardships, and the author’s 
tail-piece, ““ Q.E.D.,” suggests a last laughing quip by the jester as the curtain falls. 

Mr. Ullman’s travelling companion, whom he calls Herman-Lord-for-short, 
epitomises the vision of this book. He says that what the reading public wants 
is “fancy ideas with lots of gravy,” and we venture to suggest that in this case 
an ample addition of that sauce which is called paprika has been included, for 
there is no doubt as to its flavour. . There is also little reason to question the 
cleverness of the author, or his ability to make us visualise life as he saw it in 
what he elegantly describes as ‘‘ Peru’s backyard,” a district geographically 
placed about the centre of that land among the Cordilleras of the Andes. He 
makes vivid to us the variations of the mule-trail named ‘“‘ the Pichis,’”? which 
descends the eastern slopes of the mountains for about a hundred miles and 
passes through the jungles of the montafia till it reaches the headwaters of the 
Amazon. He then comments on three thousand miles of the longest continuous 
river system in the world, which extends from within two hundred miles of the 
Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic coast. As a secondary interest there are thirty- 
five pages describing the city of Iquitos in its strange isolation, with other experi- 
ences couched in language that is ‘‘ frequent and free,”? and which shows a 
manifest histrionic touch. We commend this book, although it gives neither 
geographical bearings nor place-indexes, as “‘ pleasant reading.” G.-B. 


AUSTRALIA 


Walk-About. By C. Price Conicrave. London: J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd., 
1938. Price 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Conigrave is himself an Australian, and two of the three expeditions here 
chronicled were under official auspices. This alone goes far to reassure the 
reader as to the thoroughness and reliability of the results here recorded. In 
addition Mr. Conigrave has previous works on Australia to his credit, and those 
who have come across them (or any of them) will need no assurance that his 
style is straightforward, graphic and thoroughly interesting. His book must take 
its place as one of the most attractive as well as of the most informative on 


Australian travels. 
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The first of three sections into which Walk-About naturally divides itself is 
partly autobiographical and is not the least interesting, but mainly it is a faithful 
and detailed account of an exploratory expedition to the little-known district of 
the north-west called “The Kimberleys.” The last section (about half the 
book) is a somewhat breathless but singularly informative description of a motor- 
tour right round Australia. The two cars did over 10,000 miles in six-and-a- 
half weeks, and though most of the going was over “ roads ” that could only by 
courtesy be so designated and the rest over trackless country, we are assured 
that neither car suffered any mechanical trouble and that the number of punctures 
was three ! ‘ 5 

The central section—a short account of a New Guinea interlude—might in 
our opinion be eliminated without loss. 7B aie 


POLAR REGIONS 


My Last Expedition to the Antarctic, 1936-1937. With a review of the research work 
done on the voyages in 1927-1937. By Lars CurisTENSEN. Oslo: Johan 
Grundt Tanum, 1938. 


Mr. Christensen, the patron of Norwegian exploration in the Antarctic, has 
published in this slim volume a lecture he gave to the Norwegian Geographical 
Society in September 1937. From ship and plane the coasts between longitude 
100° E. and 20° E. were sighted, photographed and partially charted. The 
whole stretch between Queen Mary Land on the east and Enderby Land has 
been given successively Norwegian and English names, with confusing results. 
Westward of Enderby Land the Norwegian names are justified up to Coats Land, 
since that stretch has been found exclusively by Norwegians, and includes a 
new territory now called Prince Harald Land in about longitude 36° E. The 
lecture is solely a factual record and is useful as such, but its chief interest lies 
in its numerous air photographs over the various interiors. ReNee Rao 


GENERAL 


Studies on the Periodicity of Earthquakes. By Cuarirs Davison, Sc.D., F.G.S. 
London : Thomas Murby and Co., 1938. Price 135. 6d. 


The employment of statistical methods by Dr. Davison has resulted in a series 
of suggestive curves. These curves indicate that earthquakes tend to occur in 
certain months, at specific times of the day, in cycles of years connected with 
sunspots and the movement of the earth’s axis. Also the phases of the moon 
appear to have an influence, while the after-shocks are clearly related to the rate 
at which the original impulse travels through the earth. 

The annual curves bring out some curious facts, such as the tendency for 
shocks to occur in midwinter, that is, in January in the northern and July in the 
southern hemispheres, while destructive earthquakes tend to take place through- 
out the world from May till August. The author suggests that the effect of 
atmospheric pressure is to be traced in the maxima in the diurnal curves occurring 
at noon and midnight. Finally, in the curves representing the lunar periods 
there are maxima corresponding with the new and the full moon. The last 
chapter contains much that is suggestive in the correlation of the maxima of the 
curves given with the varying conditions of the earth at these periods. 

Altogether this is a valuable and constructive contribution to a difficult and 
necessarily speculative subject. Ake Mie 


Seaports and Hinterlands. By A. J. Sarcenr. London: A. and C. Black Ltd., 
1938. Price 8s. 6d. 


It is a truism to suggest that scientific problems continually arise which 
refuse to fall neatly within the academic compartments of the specialist, and it 
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may well prove true that in the solution of such problems many of the scientific 
advances of the future will be made. An investigation into the functions and 
hinterlands of seaports calls for competence alike in geography, economics and 
transport, and it is the merit of Professor Sargent’s work that it fulfils this con- 
dition. In his attempt to give reality to the familiar though loosely applied 
term “ hinterland,” by studying a number of representative great ports of Europe 
and the Americas, Professor Sargent has pursued his problem beyond the cramp- 
ing limits of particular specialisms. As a result, his book has for geographers a 
twofold interest. On the one hand, there is a great deal of analysis of the trade 
and relationships of individual ports, such as Hamburg, New York, New Orleans 
and Montreal, which is not easily available elsewhere ; and on the other, there 
is much of methodological interest for those who find in “ economic geography ” 
so-called an unsatisfying or obscure aspect of their study. 

“The label ‘ hinterland,’ ” writes Professor Sargent, “can provide a con- 
venient excuse for ignorance or intellectual laziness.” He indicates the serious 
difficulties of mapping the limits of hinterlands, which fail to fit geographical 
frameworks, since everywhere economics—and often politics too—are super- 
imposed on, but not necessarily consequent on, geography. If for generalised 
purposes limits are set to the hinterlands of ports, it is important to see on what 
basis these are drawn, for such over-simplification may become meaningless or 
at least misleading. ‘The reader may be surprised to find that no attempt is 
made in the book to define cartographically the hinterlands of the ports described. 
He will find, however, if he reads the book with the care which it deserves, that 
the conception of the hinterland, howsoever complex, is very much the geo- 
grapher’s concern, and also that its study raises economic geography to an 
intellectual plane on which it has not always moved. 

In short, Seaports and Hinterlands deserves the close attention of serious students 
of geography, combining as it does with accuracy and brevity useful matters of 
fact and much food for thought. It takes rank alongside London River, by Pro- 
fessor Rodwell Jones, as one of the very few outstanding essays on the geography 
of ports. W. G. E. 


The Age of Drake (‘‘ The Pioneer Histories’). By J. A. WILLIAMSON. 
London: A. and C. Black Ltd., 1938. Price 15s. 


As recent research, not yet generally available, has thrown much new light 
on the maritime activities of Elizabethan England, Dr. Williamson’s fine work 
has special value. It does not show Elizabeth to have been the consistently firm 
ruler she is generally credited with being, or Drake to have been uniformly 
successful. The defeat of the Spanish Armada, too, would appear to have been 
due more to the elements than to the efforts of its English enemies. 

The book, however, is not concerned only with naval affairs or policy, but 
much more with the geographical knowledge obtained as the result of the priva- 
teering, raiding and slave-trading of Drake and his great contemporaries. The 
most outstanding (although not immediate) consequence was the foundation of 
British rule in India and of the British Empire. It is interesting to note that the 
phrase “‘ British Empire ” was coined at this period by a Welshman, John Dee, 
who was an active agent in the expansion of overseas trade and influence. The 
historian of the period is, of course, Hakluyt, who appears frequently in these 
Te Ab debt is due to Dr. Williamson for making accessible this knowledge in a 
work of exceptional interest. Se 


Geography in the Middle Ages. By G. H. T. Krmpte. London : 
Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1938. Price 15s. 


This book represents a substantial contribution to the history of geographical 
thought, and Mr. Kimble’s careful interpretation of original authorities should 
do much to qualify the common generalisations on the state of geographical 
studies from the collapse of the ancient world to the great age of discoveries. 
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The first four chapters deal with geographical thought from the fourth century 
to the intellectual renaissance in the thirteenth century. Neither the Ancient 
nor the Mediaeval scholars could decide on the proper place of geography in 
academic studies: their geographical outlook was blurred by that abundance 
of mythology and those religious tenets which persistently obstructed scientific 
progress. For the first hundred and fifty years of their era the Arabs made no 
marked contribution either, but ultimately a fusion among them of ancient 
learning and contemporary observation produced a new and better geographical 
literature. It was partly through contact with this virile world of Arab thought 
that Christendom underwent its intellectual renaissance in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

Chapters V and VI are devoted to “ expanding horizons” in Africa and 
Asia. Mr. Kimble says much that is of interest about the anonymous fourteenth- 
century “ Libro del Conoscimiento ” and the Laurentian World Map of ¢. 1351, 
with their implication that someone had a greater knowledge of Africa than is 
explained by any known travel record. Expanding knowledge of these lands came 
first through Arab contacts, and later through Christian travellers seeking to 
locate the mythical realms of Prester John or to convert the Tartar hordes. These 
men, like the Polos, were keen observers and honest narrators, and added greatly 
to the western world’s knowledge of the physical and economic geography of 
Asia. 

The remainder of the book, with the exception of the chapter entitled “‘ The 
Geographical Background of the Great Age of Discovery,” abandons historical 
sequence and surveys geographical science in the Middle Ages—maps and map- 
making, physical geography, nautical implements and so forth. ‘Throughout 
these last chapters Mr. Kimble correctly lays great stress on Portuguese work 
and brings out clearly the lack of interest of the fifteenth-century cosmographers 
in the practical achievements of their contemporaries. 

Taken alone the book is definitely “‘ academic,” but all who are interested in 
mediaeval life and thought could profitably study it as a commentary on the 
histories of geographical discovery. It should take its place on the shelf alongside 
Newton’s Travel and Travellers of the Middle Ages. Sa Ga naaie 


> 


Other Men’s Lives. By Sir GEorcE Dunpar. London: Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson Ltd., 1938. Price 10s. 6d. 


The progress of man from primitive conditions to the present complexities 
of civilisation is a subject which must interest everyone ; no less fascinating is 
the story of men’s mental progress through animism and totemism to mono- 
theism. With both the mental and the physical side of man’s activities Sir George 
Dunbar has dealt in a particularly interesting compilation. Beginning with a 
picture of the everyday life and beliefs of primitive man, he has drawn for us 
pictures of primitive life as found contemporaneously with modern conditions 
among the aborigines of T’asmania—unfortunately extinct for over half a century 
—the American Indians, and the inhabitants of the land between Tibet and 
Assam, in whose country the author spent a number of years. The last part of 
the work, being original, and based on Sir George’s own experience, is the most 
interesting ; but the other descriptions, though necessarily from secondary 
sources, are concisely and carefully given, and there are numerous charmin 
folk legends which alone would have justified the study. ANE 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Elephants in Africa. By FRANK MELLAND. Illustrated by Stuart TRESILIAN 
London : Country Life Ltd., 1938. Price tos. 6d. 


What a relief it is to find a book by a big-game hunter which is 

t 
record of slaughter, but rather a sympathetic study of the quarry by enna 
reliable observer! ‘This work may be classed with Speak to the Earth, in which 
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Miss Vivienne de Watteville so charmingly describes the African elephant and 
his ways. _The present study of this ponderous beast,—‘ a wise, thoughtful 
being in his way, and a great hand at combination ”’—is the fruit of twenty- 
six years’ experience, and is, as might be expected, full of anecdotes and firsthand 
information. From the purely geographical standpoint it is disappointing, and, 
to those unfamiliar with Africa, somewhat tantalising, as no map is included. 
In an appendix, however, there is a list of the National Parks and Reserves 
which harbour elephant, including the well-established Kruger National Park, 
the Parc National Albert, and others more recently created. The illustrations 
by Mr. Tresilian are most lifelike. D. G. 


To Persia for Flowers. By Atick Futterton. London: Humphrey Milford 
at the Oxford University Press, 1938. Price 10s. 6d. 


A train which crawls through Russia, and a little ship to take us down the 
Caspian Sea to Pahlevi, land us in Persia with Mrs. Fullerton and Miss Nancy 
Lindsay. Long ago the great Haji Baba, having by the grace of God made the 
reverse journey from Teheran to London, arrived in England. And like him, 
Mrs. Fullerton might well have said, “‘ I wrote what had passed in my Journal ” ; 
and at home again, “I pass my days in exciting the wonder of my countrymen 
by the relation of my adventures.”’ It is with the common, everyday affairs of 
life that Mrs. Fullerton and he are concerned, and just because she talks of things 
which “ more pretentious and full-dress explorers’ often omit, we enjoy her 
To Persia for Flowers. By numerous photographs and by portraits vividly drawn 
in simple language, she conveys to us something of the charm of Persia and its 
people. But to illustrate what Mrs. Fullerton has said, “‘ to open the eyes of 
astonishment upon the prospect of novelty,” we can do no better than to adopt 
our Persian hero’s own peculiar method of extreme contrast ; and—instead of 
quoting from Mrs. Fullerton—quote again from him. ‘“‘ You make such a point 
of covering your legs, and still in defiance of all modesty you uncover your faces’ — 
**T drank out of his glass ; and once I presented a bit with my fingers from a dish 
before me, at which he made a start as if I had offered poison.” “A certain 
thing called a ‘ bill’ was brought and instantly paid.” Topics such as these, 
which stand out so strange and so fresh at first, but soon fade into their background 
and are regrettably almost forgotten, these are the theme of Mrs. Fullerton’s 
book. 

Had the title been half as long we might have said no more; but it is “‘ To 
Persia for Flowers.” Certainly Mrs. Fullerton and her companion collected a 
number of plants, some of which are illustrated, but lest the expectant gardener 
be over-sanguine it is only fair to warn him that the fare is scanty. And as to the 
appendix, “ The Flowers of Persia,” rather than discuss it from the botanical 
point of view, “I am,” again to use the words of Haji Baba himself, “ advised 
to open wide the portals of prudence and to close the avenues of sali jie tide 


BIOGRAPHY 


My Eskimo Life. By Paut-Emmte Victor. London: Hamish Hamilton Lid., 
1938. Price 125. 6d. 


In the course of several visits to Greenland, in one of which he crossed the 
inland ice-sheet, Mr. Victor spent eight consecutive months with the Eskimo of 
the east coast. He was the only white man with the Eskimo families, and this is 
the record of that long period of intimacy with twenty-six people. It is no record 
of exploration or adventure, but an “inside”? view of Eskimo fishing, hunting 
and the domestic round. His aims were scientific: the study of Eskimo manners, 
customs and folklore; but his story is entirely human. Maps, woodcuts and 
photographs add to the charm and interest. It is an unusual book, for it is 
unusual for a European to live under these conditions, and to refrain from 
regarding the natives as inferior even if worthy creatures. Rot Ne REE: 
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Beyond Horizons. By Lincotn Ettswortx. London: William Heinemann Ltd., 
1938. Price 12s. 6d. 

Men turn to polar exploration for a variety of reasons, but foremost is a love 
of adventure and a longing for lonely places. There are some of us who fit 
badly into the crowded haunts of modern civilisation and long for more space 
and less confinement. Lincoln Ellsworth is such a one, and in this book a man 
who has no reputation for effusive talkativeness tells at length the story of his 
struggle to achieve his ideals in the face of parental displeasure and even of 
tyrannical discouragement. 

Many parts of the world gave Mr. Ellsworth an outlet for his adventurous 
spirit before he turned to polar regions. Roald Amundsen was the decisive 
influence in that direction and Roald Amundsen remains one of his heroes. The 
study of that great Norwegian is one of the many attractive parts of his book. 
The greater part is naturally a detailed study of the organisation and accomplish- 
ment of the great polar flights in north and south. These accounts add materially 
to previously published stories, even if they do not entirely endorse Mr. Ellsworth’s 
belief in the efficacy of flying as a medium for polar expeditions. The book is 
an important contribution to the story of polar exploration. R. N. R. B. 


Charcot of the Antarctic. By MaArTHE Outté. London: John Murray, 1938. 
Price 12s. 6d. 

Among the Antarctic explorers of the early years of this century who, largely 
by reason of their modesty and success, received little popular acclaim, was Jean 
Charcot. Charcot followed Gerlache in the scientific exploration of the western 
side of Graham Land, a few years after Nordenskjéld and Bruce had done com- 
parable work in the Weddell Sea. None of these men strove for high southern 
records : none sacrificed exploration to record-breaking ; and thus none fired 
the imagination of a public which feeds on vicarious adventures and disaster. 

The record of Antarctic endeavour was incomplete until this fine estimate 
of Charcot’s work was written. ‘The details of his expeditions have been recorded 
in other books, and Mlle. Oulié rightly concentrates on the man rather than on 
the explorer. She adds also much about Charcot’s later years, when almost 
annually he went to East Greenland in continuance of his scientific work, and 
she records his fitting end by shipwreck on the coast of Iceland. The book recalls 
Charcot as he was, strong, humane and gentle, a dreamer, a thinker, and yet a 
man of resolute action. R. N. R. B. 


Saga of the “‘ Discovery.’ By L. C. BeERNAccut. Glasgow: Blackie 
and Son Ltd., 1938. Price 10s. 6d. 

The Discovery associated with Captain R. F. Scott was the sixth ship of her 
name. Now a seventh Discovery continues the long series of exploring vessels. 
Scott’s Discovery, launched at Dundee in 1901, was one of the last wooden ships 
built in this country. She was strong and seaworthy even if an indifferent sailer 
and served well in many capacities : in the Antarctic with Scott and later with 
Mawson, in the Southern Ocean in whaling research and in Hudson Bay in 
trade. She now lies in the Thames, a training-ship for sea scouts. 

; Commander Bernacchi, now the “ father of the Antarctic,” served in the’ 
Discovery under Scott, and for forty years—for his first expedition in the Southern 
Cross antedated the Discovery—has been a student of the Antarctic. He has retold 
with many personal notes the story of all the Discovery’s Antarctic voyages, added 
biographical notes on several of her chief sailors and scientists, and ended his 
book with a useful and accurate, if brief, general survey of Antarctic scenery 
and natural history. ‘The book is well illustrated and has several useful maps. 
It is, in fact, a well conceived and admirably executed volume which should have a 
wide general appeal. Ree NR Bs 


NEW EDITION 


A Land of Romance. By Jean Lanc. Edinburgh and London: T. C. and 
E.C. Jack Ltd. New Edition, 1938. Price 3s. 6d.—And truly a book of romance, 
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the romance of the history of Scotland from the earliest days to those of the 
Great Romancer, Sir Walter Scott himself, It deals with what is really the 
most romantic part of Scotland, the Borders, and it is a great achievement that 
in it historic fact, legend, myth and tradition have been blended with such skill 
that, whilst the story never palls, historic events are truly narrated, historic 
characters vividly depicted, and local colour skilfully given. 

Of course there is bias—who can touch Scottish history without it ?—but the 
writer achieves the feat of largely understanding both parties, while sympathising 
with one in particular. She is free from sneer and caricature in her appreciation 
of the loyalty of the Covenanters to their King and Head: a rare and gracious 
view-point. The spirit of the Borders in its wild freshness breathes through the 
whole book, a book that has proved itself, and will do so yet, well able to stand 
the test of time. C. B. B. W. 


EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS 


An Introduction to Geology. By A. E. Trueman. London: Thomas Murby 
and Co., 1938. Price 4s—The author has produced a most comprehensive 
introduction to Geology and has compressed a lot of information into com- 
paratively small space. The descriptions of how natural destructive agents work 
are good, and the illustrations give a vivid picture in an idealised way of the mode 
of attack and the effects produced on the land surface. Geological structures 
are elucidated by diagrams, so that the student should have no difficulty in 
mastering the significance of the terms applied to them. Drawings of fossils 
are clear, and while not numerous are sufficient to lay the foundation for further 
study. 

ts some parts the wording is rather looser than befits a scientific book, and 
the exact meaning has to be gathered by careful reading, although the writing 
is not in any way obscure. As it should be in an elementary text-book, the treat- 
ment of earth movements is very generalised but at the same time up to date. 
It seems unnecessary, however, to single out the hypothesis of continental drift 
as ‘‘no more than a theory” when so much of geological deduction is based 
on theoretical grounds. These, however, are minor points and the book can 
with confidence be placed in the hands of anyone wishing to know the elements 
of Geology. JAW 


A General Geography for Schools. By W. S. Batuo. London: George G. 
Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1938. Price 3s. 6d.—A clear, concise and reasoned pre- 
sentation of selected factual material, with good illustrations and practical 
exercises appended to each chapter, should make this an invaluable text- or 
reference-book for all schools. It is intended to supplement the text-books on 
regional geography in use in Selective Central Schools and Junior Technical 
and Commercial Institutes, and covers in the space of 400 pages the whole field 
of elementary physical, economic and human geography. Notable features are 
the insistence on the causal relationships between physical and human factors, 
and the simple but careful definitions of geographical terminology. odin tale 


Fundamental Mapwork. By Joun Crump, B.A. London: George Philip and 
Son Ltd., 1938. Price 10d.—A series of outline maps and exercises supplementary 
to the course in regional geography for children of 11 to 15 years. ‘The exercises 
consist of the insertion of rivers, towns, trade-routes, etc., on traced outlines. No 
real help is given to the development of map-reading or of critical and deductive 


thinking. A. J. H. 


ut-man’s Book. By G. D. FisHer. Edinburgh and London: W. and 
R. ge ne Ltd., 1938. Spins 3s. 6d.—This delightful book should appeal to 
all young people. The charming and original manner in which the author, 
himself an ardent nature-lover and “The Hut-man a of the B.B.C., describes 
wild life will perhaps impress the facts on children’s minds more vividly than 
the average text-book. His account of explorations in the meadows, woods, glens 
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and moors surrounding his hut is enlivened with amusing anecdotes and rhymes, 
There are also illustrations and line decorations. The originality of the author’s 
style may be seen in the way in which he handles one of the most common 
insects, the spider : ‘‘ In the great world of insects there are few more wonderful 
mites than the baby spider. It emerges from the cocoon a skilled engineer, an 
expert tight-rope walker, a master in the arts of spinning and weaving, and a clever 
aeronaut. . . . So we see that spiders have conquered every realm of Nature. 
They float in the air on self-made gliders ; they are everywhere on the ground, 
from grass stems to the highest tree-tops ; they live underground in silk-lined 
dwellings, and they live underwater in air-filled diving-bells. A truly amazing 
little people !” Bele 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Canada Year Book, 1938. Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, Canada; Ottawa: The King’s Printer, 1938. 
Price $1.50. An irregular addition of special interest this year is an article con- 
cerning the control of soil drift, undertaken as a result of the Prairie Farm Re- 
habilitation Act of 1935. 


South and East African Year Book and Guide (1939), 45th issue. London : Sampson 
Low, Marston and Co. Ltd., 1938. Price 2s. 6d. 


A Guide to the Geological Column exhibited in the Museum of Practical Geology. By 
R. L. SHeriocx, D.Sc., A.R.C.S. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. 
Price 2d. 


Summary of Progress of the Geological Survey of Great Britain and the Museum of 
Practical Geology for the Year 1937. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. 
Price 2s. It is announced that henceforward the practice of dividing the 
** Summary ” in two parts will be discontinued. The Director’s Report and 
those of the District Geologists on revisions in the field, and of the Sectional 
Officers at headquarters, will be published under this title. Contributions dealing 
with special subjects, which in some cases embody the results of several years’ 
work and have hitherto been published as “ Part II,” will appear in the form of 
“ Bulletins ” as need arises. 


NEW MAPS AND ATLASES 


EUROPE 


SCOTLAND.—Ordnance Survey of Scotland.—Publications issued from 
July 1st to September goth, 1938. 
Six-inch Full Sheets, reprinted as Quarter Sheets Price 2s. each. Lin- 
lithgowshire—11 NE, 
1: 2500 Scale Maps (revised). With Houses stippled and with Areas. 
Price 6s. 8d. each. Ayrshire—g2 :2 (1936), 10 (1937), 14 (1937). Dun- 
bartonshire—17 : 3 (1937), 18 : 6 (1936-37), 22 : 3 (1937). 


LONDON.—Children’s Map of London.—Net prices: paper, folded, 1s. 6d., 
cloth, folded, 3s. Copies for framing may be had unfolded at the 
same prices. Printed in bright clear colours, with the principal 
buildings, etc., illustrated and with a border which pictures Nursery 
Rhymes. John Bartholomew and Son Ltd., Edinburgh, 1938. 


EUROPE.—Ethnographical Map of Central Europe. Prepared under the 
direction of Professor G. Bery. Scale 1:2,000,000. In colour. 
Wm. Dawson and Sons Ltd., London, May 1938. 
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ASIA 


PALESTINE.—Palestine of the Crusades, a Map of the Country on Scale 
I : 350,000, with Historical Introduction and Gazetteer. Price 5s. 
Survey of Palestine, Jaffa 1937. (London Agents: Sifton Praed or 
Stanford). 

A layer-coloured map with historical and archaeological sites which 
will be of interest to the resident as well as to the tourist and teacher. An 
attempt has been made to make it appear contemporary with the period 
represented by the use of archaic lettering and heraldic devices in the 
margins. 


INDIA AND ADJACENT COUNTRIES.—Scale 1 : 2,000,000. Sheets, Gs 
25, 37> 43, 44, 46, 48 (ordinary edition) ; 17, 37, 62 (layered edition). 
Survey of India, Calcutta, 1936-37. 

India.—Scale 1 : 126,720, or 1 inch to 2 miles. Sheets 39-F/Nw, L/NE, sw; 
39-L/SE ; 43-P/SE ; 45-B/SE ; 45-C/NE; 45-E/sw, SE and NE (in one) ; 
45-F/NW, NE, H/NW, 1/sw; 46-N/NW, NE; 53-0/NE; 55-P/NE, SE 3 
56-0/sw ; 57-H/NE ; 64-G/sw, SE, K/SE ; 65-C/sw, N/NE; 72-C/sW, SE ; 
72-C/NW, NE, D/NW, NE, SE; 73 C/SW, SE, D/NW, NE; 79-M/sw and 
84-B/Nw. One copy of each. Price 2 rupees each. Survey of India, 
Calcutta, 1936. 

India.—Scale 1 : 253,440 or 1 inch to 4 miles. Sheets 10-E ; 35-C ; 40-I,M; 
45-B, J,M,N; 46-L; 48-J; 53-A; 54°F; 55-A3 58-B; 63-B; 64-c; 
73-H, N; 78-A, B; 83-K, N. One copy of each. Price 1 rupee 8 annas 
each. Survey of India, Calcutta, 1936-37. 


GENERAL 


WORLD.—Revision Map of the World.—A large Wall Map, size 48 by 
36 inches, showing up-to-date Shipping, Airline, Railway and Cable 
Routes. Smaller drawings give information on which parts of the 
world have wet, dry, extreme or equable climates. ‘Times at different 
parts of the world when it is noon in Greenwich are clearly indicated 
at the head of the map. Printed in five colours. Mounted on linen, 
eyeleted. Price 6s. 6d. net. Philip and Tacey Ltd., London, 1938. 
International Map of the World.—Scale 1: 1,000,000. Sheets N.c-41, 
Makran; and n.¥.-44, Wainganga. Price 2 rupees each. Survey of 
India, Calcutta, 1936-37. 


ATLASES 


THE LIBRARY ATLAS.—Edited by George Philip and H. C. Darby, 
Lecturer in Geography in the University of Cambridge. Size 
14 by 10} inches. Price 1 guinea net. George Philip and Son Ltd., 
London, 1938. 
The Atlas consists of two parts—one general, the other economic. The 
first part has already appeared under the title The University Atlas. 


GREAT SOVIET ATLAS OF THE WORLD.—Vol. I. Containing 168 
maps. Size 20 by 14 inches. Price 8 guineas. Moscow, 1937. 
(London Agents : Collet, 67 Great Russell Street.) 
It is hoped to give an extended review to this monumental work at a 
later date. 
THE ATLAS OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW.—By Alexander Rado, 
F.R.G.S. Maps by M. Rajchman. 209 maps, 93 pages text. Price 
10s. 6d. Victor Gollancz Ltd., London, 1938. 
The 209 maps which have been brought together in this volume will be 
welcomed by students of international affairs. They illustrate both the 
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historical background and the principal political, economic and social factors 

that have influenced the policies of the chief countries of the world in recent 

times. They are clearly and accurately drawn, and the problems with which 

they deal are briefly discussed in the text, which includes useful statistical 

tables Occasionally the maps are far too small to be of any value. Thus 
No. 48 (States in the Levant) is an inch square, although there is ample room 
on p. 51 fora larger map. The first part of the atlas contains historical maps 
on the years 1875-1938, and maps to illustrate the economic resources of the 
modern world. The second part deals with the colonial empires of the Great 
Powers, the third with the struggle for world markets, the fourth with the 
struggle for the control of communications, the fifth with problems of nation- 

_ ality, religion and race, and the last with forms of government. Events move 
quickly nowadays and the atlas is already out of date in certain respects. 
It was published too late to indicate the recent territorial changes in Czecho- 
slovakia, but in an atlas where the preface is dated May 1938 and the date 
of publication is September 1938 one might have expected (¢.g. in Map 65) 
a reference to the union of Germany and Austria which occurred in March 
1938 ; and in Map 82 more recent information on the political structure 
of Spain than the position in October 1937. 


STANDARD ATLAS OF THE WORLD.-—Size 10 by 63 inches. Price $3.00. 
Rand McNally and Co., Chicago, 1938. 

An atlas of a size for your bookshelf, with the consequence that some of 
the plates are on a very small scale indeed. The only map of Australia, for 
instance, is on a scale less than one-sixth that of Turkey, and each of the 
United States of America appears on a different scale according to its size. 
Account has been taken of recent political changes, but the Antarctic Archi- 
pelago, complete with North and South Graham Islands, occurs three times. 
The information concerning North America is naturally the most cgmplete. 


HARRAP’S GENERAL SCHOOL ATLAS.—(New Edition.) Size 934 by 
7 inches. Price gs. gd. George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd. London, 
1938. 


) 


ADMIRALTY CHARTS 


SHETLAND ISLANDS.—No. 1122, Price 4s. 6d., December 1936. 
ENGLAND.—Tidal Streams in the Solent, No. 2964, Price gs., July 1938. 


PERSIAN GULF.—Plans, No. 3789, Price 3s., September 1938; Approaches 
to Ras-at-Tannura, No. 3788, Price 4s. 6d., September 1938. 


ies ARCHIPELAGO.—Banda Islands, No. 3243, Price 6s., September 
1938. 

BORNEO.—WNorth West Coast, No. 1822, Price 4s. 6d., July 1938. 

YELLOW SEA.—Gulf of Yulu, No. 3388, Price 4s. 6d., August 1938. 


CANADA. —Si. Lawrence River Entrance, No. 1623, Price 6s., October 1938 ; 
Cabot Strait, No. 1134, Price 4s. 6d., June 1938 ; Point des Monts, No. 307, 
Price 4s. 6d., October 1938. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS.—St. Lucia, No. 499, Price 4s. 6d., August 1938. 
COLOMBIA.—Puerto Colombia, No. 2259, Price 3s., September 1938. 
BRAZIL.—Bahia de Sepetiba, No. 1682, Price 6s., October 1938. 


THE WORLD.—Index Chart of Admiralty List of Lights, Explanation.—No. Z, 


Price 1s., May 1938; Index Chart of Admiralty Sailing Directions.—No. 'Y? 
Price 1s., May 1938. 


EXPLANATION of Signs and Abbreviations as Shown on the Charts.—No. 5011, 
Price 1s, 6d,, September 1938, 


